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CHRONICLE. 


PEAKING tc his constituents in East Manchester, Mr. 

A. J. Balfour naturally devoted a good deal of time to 
criticism of his opponents. But asa critic Mr. Balfour 
is perhaps not impartial enough to be convincing. The 
Gladstonians were, he said, a congeries of ‘‘ separate 
factions, each pursuing its own interests,” with ‘an 
ideal almost wholly, or quite wholly, of destruction.” 
He afterwards excepted the Parish Councils Bill as an 
example of constructive legislation, but even taking 
this exception into account, we are afraid that his 
¢riticism is too much the criticism of a partisan leader. 
He was much better worth hearing when he spoke of 
the ideals of the Unionist party. Mr. Balfour was right in 
tting first the interests and security of the Empire ; 
he then advocated social as opposed to socialistic legis- 
lation. He commended, too, the efforts made ‘to alleviate 
the lot and befter the condition of the great mass of the 
working population of this country”; but he was at his 
best when he spoke of ‘‘ the necessity of preserving those 
of our institutions which are still capable of doing great 
work for the community at large.” ‘“There is no policyless 
negative,” he said, ‘‘than the policy of preservation ; there 
is no policy more negative than the policy of destruction. 
Do you suppose that either in politics or in ordinary life 
it is enough to have a thing in order to keep it. To 
rve anything—be it health, be it money, be it the 
institutions of our country, be it affection, be it any- 
thing you please—something more is required than 
sitting still, enjoying what you have. That is the very 
secret of our existence here on earth, and itis a great folly 
to suppose that sitting still, saying that you do not want 
your institutions changed, will be enough to preserve 
them. No policy is less negative, no policy requires 
longer effort, no policy requires more concentrated 
perseverance than to preserve that which you have got, 
to prevent it from deteriorating, and, if possible, to 
prove it.” 


' We regret that the Duke of Argyll was prevented by 
sudden indisposition from finishing his Glasgow speech 
on Tuesday. It promised to be a telling one. The 
Premier’s position was exactly defined in the phrase, 
“He belongs to no party, he leads no party, but he is 
the servant of half a dozen.” Sir George Trevelyan 
spoke also at Glasgow on the taxation of ground values, 
the principle of betterment, &c. As for the House of 
Lords, he said : ‘‘ The Liberal party is determined to free 
itself and the House of Commons” fromits control. This 
iS a trifle vague, we think; but then Sir George knows 
the Nemesis that awaits the politician who indulges in 
exact statement. Lord C declared at Portsmouth 
that ‘he was not in favour of the present predominance 
of the hereditary members of the House of Lords,” 
and thought that ‘‘a useful element” could be intro- 


duced by the creation of life-peers or ex-officio peers. We 


should like to have further details of Lord Cadogan’s 
scheme. 


Sir William Harcourt broke his prolonged silence for 
the first time last Tuesday... A special committee from 
the London Trades Council waited upon him at the 
Treasury with the request that persons employed in the 
various branches of the Civil Service should enjoy the 
same right of publicly or privately meeting and discuss- 
ing the best means of improving their position as persons 
employed by private firms. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, in reply, said he had always been in favour 
of ‘‘ perfect freedom” for workmen ‘‘ to organize and 
discuss all matters affecting their interests,” and was 
convinced that ‘‘the most intelligent employers” 
believed in trade unions as ‘‘ the best means of commu- 
nication between employers and workmen for the settle- 
ment of disputes.” What can then be said about the 
intelligence of the 9,788,000 working men of whom only 
about 1,100,000 belong to trade unions? For the rest, 
Sir William Harcourt promised that ‘‘ the Government. 
would do their best to make uniform regulations in all 
departments,” which would give full effect to the wishes 
of the deputation. We wish him joy when the Civil Ser- 
vants begin to exercise their ‘‘ civil rights,” 


There are many ratepayers in London who are no 
doubt looking back with regret to the days of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, Mr. T. G. Fardell, ina 
letter to the Zimes of Tuesday, shows conclusively that 
the County Council compares very unfavourably with the 
old Metropolitan Board in the matter of expenditure. 
The expenditure of the County Council in 1894 exceeds 
that of the late Board in 1889 by nearly 14d. in the 
pound. In the /Joint Stock Journal, the organ of the 
Progressives, the expenditure of the Metropolitan Board 
in 1889 is stated to have been 9.55d. in the pound, whilst 
the County Council in 1894 spent 10.69d. in the pound. 
Not only this, but ‘‘as the rateable value of London has 
enormously increased since .1889, a penny in the pound 
now produces £141,307, instead of £122,458 in the 
former year,” so that ‘‘the difference of expenditure 
amounts to an increased sum of about £365,000 per 
annum.” This money seems to have been mainly squan- 
dered in Parliamentary and legal expenses, extravagant 
outlay on the parks, and a mad desire on the part of the 
Council to shine as builders and contractors, and, 
indeed, in any capacity except that for which they 
were presumably elected, as economical rulers of the 
Metropolis. 


_ The Report of the Archbishop’s Committee of the 
Church of England, setting forth the claims of Church 
elementary schools to be aided by the State, should be 
compared with the Report of the Committee of the Roman 
Catholic Bishops, which is intended to obtain for Roman 
Catholic elementary schools some iary help which 
they do not now receive, The difficulty both deno- 
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minations seems to be due to thé factthat Board schools, 


sion of new educational ground, whilst the 
ntary schools, without adequate State help, cannot 
be expected to keep pace with the growth of the 
religious bodies to which they belong. The Arch- 
bishop’s Committee asks for State aid alone, while the 
Roman Catholic Committee hopes for payment from the 
rates, and does not object to supervision by a local 
inspector. Whatever shape the help takes, it is mani- 
fest that help should be given. Churchmen in England 
pay more than three-quarters of the rates out of which 
Board schools are supported. They can surely claim 
that a small portion of their unjustly large payments 
should be returned to them. Of course it would be 
fairer to them if a short bill were passed allowing con- 
tributions to efficient Voluntary schools to be taken 
instead of payment of the school-rate. 


The Board of Trade has succeeded in making itself 
supremely obnoxious in the eyes of the shipping com- 
munity, with the result that the shipping representatives 
have determined to put a stop to the meddlesome 
influence of certain permanent officials with regard to 
the rule of the road at sea. The Board will thus be 
compelled to stultify itself before all the maritime nations 
who have adopted the modification of the signals which 
has been the cause of the present troubles—a somewhat 
humiliating position for the official representatives of 
the first naval Power in the world. 


pos their publie~ grants; are apt to take ‘exclusive 
olu 


The Directors’ Report and Accounts of the British 
South Africa Company are almost as amusing as the map 
which accompanies the balance-sheet. From British 
Bechuanaland to the shores of Tanganyika and Nyassa 
is coloured the familiar brick-red and declared to belong 
to the Britith South Africa Company. We are glad 
to see that Tete on the Zambesi does not figure in this 
map as belonging to the Company, as it figured two or 
three years ago. In extending the territory on the map 
1000 miles or so northwards, Mr. Rhodes and his co- 
directors have become a little more scrupulous about 
the lands lying, so to speak, at their door. But still 
the map is bold, very bold. In the north-east it goes 
further than geographical knowledge, and in various 
other directions is calculated to frighten the sober. 
The balance-sheet possesses the amiable peculiarities 
of the previous balance-sheets in an aggravated form. 
The million transferred from the Company to the private 
account of Mr. Rhodes and his associates has been added 
to the capital account, and the Company’s present 
condition can be seen from the fact that £500,000 odd 
has been issued in debentures since 31 March 1894; and 
yet the cash in hand is under £200,000. This balance 
does not seem to us to justify the premium at which the 
shares now stand. Still, the Matabele war only cost 
%113,000, which may be a good investment. 


Nemesis is rapidly overtaking Newfoundland, and it 
seems very probable indeed that the oldest British Colony 
may be the first to lose its charter of responsible govern- 
ment. A petition has been forwarded to the Colonial 
Office urging the Imperial Government to appoint a 
Royal Commission to inquire into the crisis which has 
brought the Colony to intense privation and insolvency. 
It is the opinion of colonial circles in London that if 
such a Commission is appointed, it will recommend help 
from the Imperial authorities, and the abrogation of the 
right of self-government. That would be an inglorious 
end toa not too glorious career. Newfoundland’s history 
has been a more or less chronic crisis, and it will 
surprise some of those who obtain their information chiefly 
from reference books to learn that in 1842, ten years 
after she was given representative government, her 
Constitution was withdrawn, because political passion 
rendered it unworkable. Her present Constitution dates 
from 1855, and her record under it shows responsible 
self-government and the system of paid membership to 
have been as small a blessing in Newfoundland as in 
any of the Australian colonies. Political corruption, 
condoned or ignored by:the electors, has been followed 
by financial collapse, and disastrous seasons have 
aggravated a more than mistaken credit system. Bad 
faith and bad luck have combined to work the ruin of 
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the Colony, and Sir William Whiteway, her late Premier 
who was among those unseated for electoral corruption 
during last summer, never did Newfoundland a worse 
turn than when he stood in the way of her federation 
with Canada in 1888. 


Dr. Peile, the Master of Christ’s College, Cambridge 
delivered an interesting address last week, at Toynbee 
Hall, on the subject of “‘ The History of a College,” in 
the course of which he gave a sketch of the origin of 
university in the form of schools attached to monasteries 
and secular communities. In the course of his lecture 
Dr. Peile referred to his own college, Christ’s, as con. 
taining, ‘‘ on two occasions especially, the men who were 
leaders of great movements,” one in the seventeenth, one 
in the eighteenth, century, the leaders in question being 
the Messrs. Cudworth, More, Law, and Paley. Dr. Peile 
has made an extraordinary omission. Would any one 
have imagined, after reading his address, that the late 
Charles Darwin was a member of Christ’s College during 
his undergraduate years? . Messrs. Cudworth and 
Company are no doubt very worthy persons from ar 
antiquarian point of view, but they can scarcely be said 
to have been leaders of ‘‘ great movements.” We feel 
sure no Cambridge undergraduate would ever have 
missed Paley. 


We read in the Report recently presented to the Royal 
Commission on Agriculture by Mr. Aubrey Spencer that 
in Oxfordshire rents have fallen from 30 to 50 per cent; 
in the Cotswold Hills, 30 to 60 per cent; in the Vale of 
Gloucester and North-West Wiltshire, 10 to 30 per 
cent ; and in Berkshire Downs, 33 to 60 per cent. This 
makes an average of about 34 per cent reduction in 
rents. The Oxford colleges, therefore, seem to have 
come rather better off than the average landowner. Mr. 
Price, of Oriel College, in a paper read on Tuesday at a 
meeting of the Statistical Society, estimated the loss of 
revenue to the colleges between 1883 and 1893 at more 
than £60,000, or nearly 30 per cent. It is also not 
unsatisfactory to note that, whilst the number of Fellows 
has remained stationary in the decade, the scholars and 
exhibitioners have increased in number from 570 in 1883 
to 658 in 1893, with an increase in payments from 
$44,776 to £48,378. Shall not the youths live ? 


Mr. S. R. Crockett, in an address recently delivered to 
the congregation of the Free Church of Penicuik, an- 
nounced his resignation of his “post as pastor, in 
order to follow literature exclusively. In the course 
of his address he is reported to have said, ‘* Most 
entirely do I believe that the same Lord who sent me 
here to preach the Gospel, has revealed to me the pos- 
session of a talent which He desires and intends me to 
use.” If Mr. Crockett does not in the future produce 
something very much better than ‘‘ The Playactress,” 
we would counsel him to be more modest,in assuming 
that Providence has revealed to him the possession of 
the talent he mentions. 


For years past Mr. J. F. ‘‘ Cheques” O’Brien, M.P., 
has been borne along on the skirts of notoriety in his 
capacity as the only British subject alive who has heard 
himself condemned by British forms of law to be hanged, 
drawn, and quartered. It was his only distinction, and 
strangers who knew of it gazed on him in wonder, 
that so ferocious a doom should have been invited by a 
small man of such meek, not to say lamb-like, aspect. 
Some of the old fire returns to his veins, however, in 
these days of his party’s discomfiture, along with still 
more of the old muddle-headed indiscretion. He alone 
has ventured into the breach to fight Mr. Healy this week, 
but in rebutting that bad man’s calumnies, he “‘ gives 
away ” several of his party’s secrets in the matter of 
financial dealings with the Liberal party, which need ex- 
plaining a good deal more than the Gladstone+ 
Tweedmouth circulars did. Cautious Mr. Sexton, 
speaking to his Kerry constituents, just referred m 
passing to the ‘‘ anxiety and pain” which the row within 
the party had caused him. The meeting was too 
turbulent, it seems, for him to explain that the anxiety 
and pain were lest he should turn out, after all his 
trouble, to have got down on the. losing side of the 
fence. 
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19 January, 1895. 
MR. ASQUITH AS A SOCIAL REFORMER. 


T was to be presumed a prior: that Mr. Asquith was 

I not wholly out of sympathy with the particular form 
of society in which he has been able, while still a young 
man, to reach a position of eminence and influence. He 
has been looked upon, and not without reason, as a 
Whig of the Whigs; but since he declared himself 
inst a Second Chamber, and threw in his lot with the 
Extremists, it has been feared that his prepossessions 
in favour of individualism may have undergone some 
modification. This is not the case, Last Wednes- 
day afternoon a deputation, consisting of the Parlia- 
mentary Committee of the Trade Union Congress, 
and of representatives from the Trade Unions of Great 
Britain and Ireland, submitted to the Home Secretary 
certain proposals embodied in the resolutions of the 
recent Trade Union Congress held at Norwich. The 
deputation, it was said, was the largest Trade Union 
deputation that. had ever waited on a politician; it 
represented practically every trade and interest in the 
country. And certainly no deputation in our time has 
ever ventured to lay before a responsible politician so 
many novel, extravagant, and absurd proposals. Mr. 
Woods, M.P., recommended the ‘‘ living wage.” ‘‘ The 
Trade Union Congress,” he said, ‘‘ were of opinion that 
sixpence an hour, or twenty-four shillings a week, should 
be the minimum rate of pay for workmen in the Govern- 
ment employ.” He also raised the questions of overtime 
and sweating, and emphasized ‘‘ the necessity of appoint- 
ing a larger staff of assistant-inspectors for mines and 
factories, to be drawn principally from the ranks of the 
working men themselves.”” He hoped that the Govern- 
ment ‘‘would take immediate steps to convert all 
practicable proposals into accomplished facts.” This is 
manifestly the proper tone for the representative of un- 
skilled workmen to assume when speaking to a Home 
Secretary. Miss Marland then took up the strain and 
insisted upon the ‘‘ necessity of extending factory legis- 
lation to all textile trades, and to as many others as 
possible.” Not only should all laundries be included in 
the next Factory Bill, but also all docks, wharves, 
Government and Municipal workshops. Further, sweat- 
ing must be put down, ‘‘ and as long as a legal overtime 
was allowed, a legal overtime would be worked” ; and 
she concluded: ‘‘ This most important step ought to 
be taken next session.” We are not told how Mr. 
Asquith received this hint. Then came a gentleman 
who asserted that the Employers’ Liability Act must 
be reintroduced into Parliament; ‘‘ contracting out,” 
he said, ‘‘was both immoral and unjust,” and a 
new clause should be added, ‘‘ making the Bill applic- 
able to all Government workshops and dockyards.” 
Mr. J. H. Wilson, M.P., declared that “‘ special juries 
were a privilege of the rich and should be abolished.” 
He insisted that workmen should serve on juries, and 
that the State should pay them as it pays the Judges. 
Mr. Broadhurst recommended that the minimum wage 
of twenty-four shillings for an eight-hours day should be 
made universal throughout the Government service, and 
that this principle of Government employment should be 
embodied forthwith in a Treasury minute. Mr. Joshua 
Barrows suggested that the number of factory and mine 
inspectors should be extended, that they should be re- 
cruited from the ranks of working men and women, and 
that their salaries should be increased from fifty to a 
hundred per cent. But Mr. John Burns, M.P., as was 
required by his reputation, surpassed all his fellows. 
He took Government itself in hand, and asked for a 
New Registration Bill: ‘‘ the whole cost of registration 
and election to be placed on the public funds”; he 
wished to see plural voting abolished, and the electoral 
disqualification in respect of Poor Law relief. He 
also demanded the payment of members, and_in- 
sisted that Government should be so democratized as 
to give every man or woman over the age of twenty- 
one a share in it.” His mis-statements were frequent 
and free, Mr. Burns thinks that ‘everybody knows 
that if a candidate buys his constituency by paying his 
election expenses, he is to take it out by selling his 
constituency later on.” Strange to say, the very opposite 
of this is true. Where members are paid, as in France or 
America, they have been proved to have sold the interests 
of their constituents very much oftener than has been 
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the case in England, where members are still unpaid. 
But the crown of unreason was worn by a Mr. Cunan, 
who called for an amendment of the law of conspiracy. 
He said that the elastic character of the present ‘law 
compelled the Trades Unions to spend thousands of 
pounds in defending cases. We, too, want the law of 
conspiracy amended, in order to prevent the legalized 
blackmail of Trades Unions, which we expose in another 
column. 

Mr. Asquith met all these demands most judiciously. 
The inevitable words of common sense took in his mouth 
a sort of conventional Whiggish turn which must have 
filled Mr. John Burns with indignation. Mr. Asquith 
began by saying that had the deputation brought before 
him the socialistic resolution of the Norwich Conference 
he would have had to face ‘‘ the unwelcome necessity of 
expressing the strongest and most emphatic dissent 
from propositions which I can hardly believe represent 
the settled and determined opinion of the organized 
workers of this country.”"» This sentiment, we are glad 
to see, was greeted by a ‘‘ hear, hear” of approval, which 
Mr. John Burns, if he wishes to spare himself much 
mortification in the future, would do well to lay to heart. 
Mr. Asquith then refused to deal with the purely 
political questions; he was ‘‘simply the head of a 
particular department,” and so forth. Having thus 
stuffed five-sixths of the proposals into the waste-paper 
basket, he began to yield: ‘‘ The present condition 
of our jury law is not by any means satisfactory 
either as regards the selection of the tribunal or as 
regards its remuneration,”’ which, being interpreted, 
means that Mr. Asquith is squeezeable on this point, 
and may come to regard a special jury of intelligent 
men as an intolerable infliction. He went on to declare 
that Mr. Cunan’s proposal was ‘‘ very reasonable and 
moderate.”” dt must, however, be admitted that these 
are the worst of his concessions. He acknowledged, 
rightly enough, that ‘‘the condition of the laundries, 
which do not come within the operation of the Factory 
Acts, is one of the most crying evils of our industrial 
system,”” and while admitting that it was the duty 
of the Government to set an example as employers 
of labour, he pointed out that it was futile to ask 
him to increase the pay of factory inspectors, when 
he had thousands of applications at the present wage 
for every vacant post, the applicants being thoroughly 
competent and trustworthy. Reality, it seems, is 
not so elastic as the desires of even the partons 
man. And then Mr. Asquith concluded a speec 
that was in the main sensible with a little piece of 
characteristically Whiggish doctrine that is neither new 
nor true. 

It was but natural that he should introduce it with a 
misplaced gravity. ‘‘ Another question which I cannot 
pass by is the question of foreign labour. I do trust 
that the Trade Unionists of this country are not going to 
revert to the fallacies of protection. When I am asked 
in vague and indefinite terms to assent to the exclusion 
of foreign labour (cries of ‘No’), I reply by two ques- 
First, who is it that has gained most among the 
nations of the world from the free circulation and com- 
petition of labour? The English people, who are the 
great emigrants and colonizers. Secondly, who would 
suffer most from the exclusion of foreignlabour. Again, 
the English. Depend upon it, we who have gained so 
much in the past by giving an asylum to men exiled 
from other countries, and have found in turn a field for 
our own surplus labour in other countries, should suffer 
most if we adopted this retrograde policy ; and I do not 
think it is the policy of the Trade Unionists of this 
country.” One can see from this the text-books that 
have formed Mr. Asquith’s view on economic subjects. 
One can tell almost to a year the time at which he 
read them, and one can only inform him that they are 
out of date and antiquated and ridiculous as the fashions 
of twenty years ago alone can be ridiculous and anti- 
quated. There is no authority on economics to-day 
in England, we can assure Mr. Asquith, who would 
hesitate to prohibit foreign paupers from coming into 
this country. There is no question here of “foreign 
labour”; but if there were, there are to-day not a few 
thinkers both able and learned who would find good 
reasons for preferring Englishmen as citizens to Polish 
Jews.. 
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IT REVOLUTION IN FRANCE? 
CASIMIR-PERIER has behaved like the million- 
* aire mining proprietor rather than like the first 
citizen of a great nation. An incident creditable to his 
military bravery is related of his service as a young man 
in the Franco-German War. The lack of civic courage 
he has displayed in his mature years is painful. It may 
prove tragic as well. The situation from which he has 
run away is one involving for France, and only less 
directly for the world at large, issues of grave im- 
portance. The fall of the Dupuy Ministry, and the fact 
that the occupant of the Elysée has been rendered un- 
happy by the disorganization of parties, and the more 
than usually brutal license of his critics, become trivial 
by comparison with the action of the popular branch of 
the French Parliament on Monday. That action plainly 
threatened revolution. M. Casimir-Perier’s equally ob- 
vious duty was to remain at his post, and call upon all 
the law-abiding elements of the French nation to help 
him in resisting this danger to the Republic. He has 
turned tail instead, and the peril is multiplied by his 
cowardice. 

For the first time the Chamber of Deputies has 
decided that its will is superior to an explicit mandate 
of the Constitution. There is no quibble as to the 
meaning of the Constitutional clause thus overridden. 
It sets forth in terms, the clearness of which none 
disputes, that the decision of a certain tribunal, upon 
specified matters submitted to it, shall be final. Much 
more than half the whole number of Deputies elected to 
the French Chamber have voted an order of the day 
declaring that ‘‘ the rights of the State” warrant the 
setting aside of this clause. We leave to our own 
advocates of a Single Chamber, and to the admirers of 
that twin fetich, the Written Constitution, the task of 
deciding how much this action helps their cause. The 


crisis which it has precipitated in France demands close 
attention. 

In forming a Constitution for the permanent Govern- 
ment which emerged slowly from the ruins of the Second 
Empire, the French Republicans borrowed from both 


English and American models. From the latter source 
they took the idea of dividing authority among three 
co-ordinate branches—the Executive, Legislative, and 
Judicial—each supreme within its own defined province. 
As the judiciary has never attained among what are called 
the Latin nations the weight and prominence attach- 
ing to it in the traditions of English-speaking peoples, 
the French did not attempt to found an institution like 
the United States Supreme Court, but fell back instead 
upon the Conseil d Etat founded by Napoleon I., and 
remodelled it to suit the requirements of the Republic. 
This Council of State consists of fifty members, appointed 
by the President of the Republic, and has for its chairman 
the existing Minister of Justice. It is divided into four 
sections, each charged with the control of certain depart- 
mental subjects. The Government submits to this 
tribunal all manner of administrative questions for its 
opinion, and must defer to it as to a court of last resort. 
In the matter of suits brought against the Government, 
as well, its decision is declared by the Constitution to 
be final. 

What has happened, briefly, is this. In 1883, the 
Government renewed its conventions with the Orleans 
and Midi railway companies. It is now openly charged 
that a corruption fund of £30,000 was distributed among 
the Deputies and others responsible for the form given 
to these conventions. The avowed intent of the Govern- 
ment was to pledge the State to a guarantee of interest 
on the companies’ bonds for only the first thirty years of 
the eighty which the conventions had to run. By inad- 
vertence or otherwise, the drafting of the conventions 
left out this limitation. The companies made no secret 
of their claim that this omission extended their guarantee 
to 1964, the full limit of eighty years. No official de- 
murrer appeared ; accordingly the bonds were dealt in 
upon this basis, and reached an extravagant premium, 
which until last week they maintained. After a lapse of 
eleven years, the question was raised again last June by 
the decision of the Dupuy Cabinet that all future issues 
of Midi and Orleans bonds should bear on their face a 
notice that the State guarantee terminated in 1914. The 
two companies at once brought a suit before the Council 
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of State, and when a question was asked on the Subject 
in the Chamber (23 June) that body decided by a 
majority that it had no jurisdiction over a matter 
larly referred to that tribunal. But the events of the 
past seven months have changed the face of PF 
politics. The Council of State rendered its Verdict on 
Saturday, and decreed that the companies could not hy 
forced to declare that their State guarantee expired j, 
1914. It is said that this decree was obtained in the 
Council by a majority of one vote, and that the brother 
of the councillor who cast this vote was on Saty 
promoted to a post of profit in the service of one of the 
companies. Be this as it may, the Chamber of Deputies 
refused to sanction the award, and, after a protracted 
debate, passed an order of the day which, in principle 
nullified it. M. Dupuy, the defeated and retiring Premier. 
exaggerated nothing when he said, ‘‘ This is revolution,” 

It was not easy, indeed, to overstate the importance of 
the step which had been taken. One of the three oo. 
ordinate branches of government had been delibera 
denied the functions confirmed to it by the Constitution, 
If this could be done to the Council of State, it could be 
done to the President of the Republic. In this logical 
proposition there lay a sinister significance. N 
in particular cared about the Council of State. Every 
French politician had an absorbing interest in the posi- 
tion of M. Casimir-Perier. That this interest was |} i 
and to all appearances increasingly, hostile, added danger 
to the situation. The mood of Paris was openly menac- 
ing. The long series of exposures of corruption in high 
places, which, beginning with the Grévy-Wilson scandals 
of 1887, developed first the tremendous but localized 
Panama upheaval, and now is driving its ugly fissures 
through the whole political, financial, and professional 
life of the country, had given the party of discontent 
such an opportunity as it had not’had before since 
Sedan. It is not necessary to seek to determine how 
much worse the French public men of to-day are 
than other politicians. The point is that those who are 
preaching the crusade against them find such fresh 
material to hand, with each week’s new disclosures, 
that their case enforces itself in the popular mind. The 
Socialist and advanced Radical press of Paris has not 
scrupled to describe the whole personnel of the Govern- 
ment—President, Senators, Ministers, Deputies and all— 
as a band of infamous thieves. The new press laws, 
adopted last year in a moment of panic, are worse than 
useless to restrain this abuse. There are not courts 
enough to try one offender in ten, and it is difficult for 
the authorities to secure convictions, even when they do 
prosecute. The juries are afraid of the savage public 
feeling, even when they themselves do not share it. 
Nightly meetings are held in the rougher quarters of 
Paris, where open sedition is talked, and cheered by 
thousands of people ; the police can scarcely report all 
the speeches, much less interfere with the gatherings. 
When the seat for the Gobelins district became vacant 
last month, this typical Parisian constituency elected as 
its Deputy an illiterate blackguard who was, and is, in 
prison for offering in print the filthiest and most libellous 
insults imaginable to the President. It was the utmost 
these electors could do to show their contempt for 
Parliament and M. Casimir-Perier; if a still more deadly 
affront had been possible, they would have preferred 
it. The same story comes from the provinces. 
There, as in Paris, the mysterious Dreyfus affair has 
created a profound impression, The two papers which 
make a specialty of anti-Semitic violence, the Libre Parvle 
and Jntransigeant, have within the past six months 
reached a rural circulation which makes that of all 
the other Paris journals hardly worth talking about. It 
is most convenient to storm against the Jews, but both 
Parisians and provincials, reading between the lines, have 
applied the denunciation to all capitalists, to all politicians 
who own more than the clothes on their backs, and most 
of all, to the rich M. Casimir-Perier. 

The new President, M. Félix Faure, belongs to the 
section of French public men which regards the returm 
of the era of personal denunciation and the action of 
the Chamber in reaching out for unlimited power 4s 
omens of revolution. Whether he will have the stre 
and authority to prevent these abuses remains to be 
seen. His election is a proof that he has impressed his 
Parliamentary fellows, above all others, as a safe man. 
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ted without interruption for years 
 snortant commercial interests of Havre. e is an 
business man of substance, a thorqugh-going 

Free Trader, and has served as Minister of Marine wit 
credit. He presents, even more conspicuously than 
his more immediate predecessors, the type of dignitary 
to the heart of the bourgeoiste. But the situation 
ds much more than and 
nall ular figurehead. epresent Chamber 
out as a Minister on Monday. 
Will it be more tender of his susceptibilities as President 
ofthe Republic? It is apparent enough that the Senate 
stood ready to join M. Casimir-Perier in dissolving this 
Chamber, if they had not feared the result of an appeal 
to the excited and discontented constituencies. The 
same difficult alternative, of working with a hostile 
Chamber, or of giving the country the chance to elect 
an even more unruly body, confroats the new President. 


LORD TWEEDMOUTH’S LITTLE CHEQUES. 


OW Lord Tweedmouth stands with his party at the 
H present moment is a matter of cold dubiety : but 
for many a session he was accounted the deepest, 
shrewdest, most far-seeing and circumspect of political 
rs and medicine-men. The reputation which 
Mr. Schnadhorst painfully earned by years of plodding 
endeavour was achieved by Mr. Marjoribanks in a single 
t. For there was a night, otherwise gloomy for 
the party to which Mr. Marjoribanks had attached him- 
self, when, putting the pot on, he promised his friends 
so tremendous a victory at the forthcoming elections 
that no man believed the prophecy and none forgot it. 
Incredibly high as it was, he did not hesitate to name 
the figure which the Gladstonian majority was to stand 
at; and when the elections were over it was seen that 
the wonderful, delightful Mr. Marjoribanks was almost 
exactly right. The joy of his friends lifted him shoulder 
high above all other political seers, and thenceforth 
nothing was done, nothing attempted, without consulta- 
tion with Mr. Marjoribanks. 

Marjoribanks he should have remained. He became 
Lord Tweedmouth and his luck gave out. Marjoribanks, 
to be sure, could plunge ; but whether he would have 
gone‘as far as Lord Tweedmouth in warranting a cam- 
paign against the House of Lords as the richest card in 
the pack may be questioned. It was not that, however, 
which infused the minds of his many friends with a doubt 
as to whether he was so very much of a conjuror after 
all, That misgiving arose upon the revelation of one of 
the most extraordinary political blunders of modern 
times. It is now known as the Blunder of the Cheque. 
The fund which is devoted to the domestic support of 
the Irish Parliamentary party had run very low. It be- 
came absolutely necessary to replenish it, and they who 
ought to have come forward did not come forward as 
expected: therefore a circular letter soliciting subscrip- 
tions for the fund was sent round. It has been thought 
an astonishing thing that one of these circulars should 
have been sent to Mr. Gladstone and another to Lord 
Tweedmouth : to us nothing seems more natural than 
the accident which directed the invitation to both 
these gentlemen. Indeed, some things are so natural 
that they get done of themselves ; and to Mr. McCarthy 
and to Mr. X. O’Brien, who are still wondering 
and worrying about the means by which those two cir- 
culars coudd find their way into such hands, we commend 
the peace of that solution. No; the marvel is that a 
person so naturally astute as Lord Tweedmouth, and 
bound by professional obligations to be yet more so, 
should have thought it a splendid idea to answer the 
circular with a subscription of a hundred guineas, per- 
suade Mr. Gladstone to do the same thing, and then 
publish a letter announcing these subsidies as an example 
Which other good English Liberals should follow. 
Amazing that he should have overlooked the indelicacy 
of exposing the conduits of pecuniary support from the 
pockets of Ministers to the pocketsof hon. members whose 
need was no shame and whose votes were the Govern- 
ment’s whethercr no. Astonishing that he should have 


forgotten the tenderest point of honour amongst Irish 
Patriots, which is and ever has been the scorn of sus- 
tenance from any sort or kind of Government supply. 
Astounding that he should forget these things, consider- 
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ing that not very long before, in the House of Commons, 
he had heard a distinguished anti-Parnellite repel with 
thundering wrath the insinuation that any of his party 
were capable of taking a penn’orth of pecuniary help 
from their Ministerial allies. However, there it was. 
Lord Tweedmouth’s masterly idea was carried out. 
The cheques were drawn; the cheques were sent ; the 
letter announcing the despatch of those high gratuities 
was published ; and all with the consequence that from 
that day to this, the party which Lord Tweedmouth 
‘would have strengthened has been in the most violent 
state of recrimination and disruption. 

Whether it will ever recover from the effects of Lord 
Tweedmouth’s shrewdness it is too soon to foretell ; but 
we should say not if there are any more healers of the 
breach like Mr. J. F. X. O’Brien, secretary to the Irish 
National League. Ata great meeting on Sunday this 
responsible official addressed himself to the conduct 
of Mr. Healy, who, as we all know, is the leader of 
the party of virtue, indignation, and independence ; 
and quite right too. That, however, is not Mr. 
O’Brien’s opinion. Mr. O’Brien, like most of the anti- 
Parnellite chiefs, thinks that Mr. Healy and his 
friends are unnecessarily scandalized by this affair of 
the cheques. What is more, Mr. O’Brien happened to be 
in a position to prove that Mr. Healy had taken up 
extremely false ground; and he availed himself of 
Sunday’s opportunity to make that clear. How wrong 
it was for Mr. Healy to go about the country complain- 
ing that the party leaders stooped to take cheques from 
British Liberals would immediately appear, Mr. O'Brien 
thought, from two little facts. ‘‘ It was not generally 
known, though it was somewhat remarkable in view of 
Mr. Healy’s statements about the party being corrupted 
by £200, that just before the Parnell split a committee 
formed of Radical members of Parliament had been en- 
gaged with the sanction of Mr. Parnell in collecting 
money for the support of the Irish members of Parlia- 
ment ”"—(Hullo !)—‘‘ but that after the death of Mr. 
Parnell, the money, amounting to £3500, had been 
declined by the party.” After the death of Mr. Parnell? 
Why, yes. There are several reasons for supposing that 
the money might be returned on that event. Wasn't the 
party very much split at that time? And might there 
not have been some nasty difficulties about dividing the 
cash—squabbles, perhaps, in which the unpleasant fact of 
the subsidy of Irish patriots by British Radicals would 
come out? Upon the whole, we hardly think that this 
revelation entirely accomplishes Mr. O'Brien's purpose. 
But there is another ; afd upon that the secretary to the 
National League laid er stress. ‘‘ Why, only a year 
ago Lord Tweedmouth, then Mr. Marjoribanks, wrote 
to me as treasurer of the League, enclosing a cheque 
for £2000 ; a generous gift which the party unanimously 
decided not to accept—save for the specific purpose of 
relieving the evicted tenants.” 

Now we do not know what Mr. Healy may think of 
these stories, having met with no remarks of his about 
them so far; but it certainly seems to us that an Irish 
patriot might not be nearly so much of a flaming purist 
as Mr. Healy undoubtedly is, and yet be made very 
uncomfortable by Mr. O’Brien’s proofs of innocence. 
How are we to explain Mr. Marjoribanks’s temerity in. 
approaching so much virtue with gifts in cash ?—two- 
thousand poundsfrom the naked hands of the Government 
Whip! Does Mr. O’Brien mean to say that Mr. Marjori- 
banks had no previous encouragement? Surely the affair 
is otherwise incredible. And yet, a Whip who could send 
those other cheques—a Whip who could put it in the 
power of Mr. O’Brien to reveal that he saw no harm in a 
few little money transactions to keep the party together — 
—who is to say what such a clever man might not be 
capable of? Another question arising out of this story 
of the £2000 cheque has already been put to Mr. X. 
O’Brien. What is to be understood by his saying that 
the money was refused, ‘‘ save for the specific purpose 
of relieving the evicted tenants”? Was not that one of 
the purposes for which the League collected funds?’ 
And if the Whip’s two thousand pounds was applied in 
that way, hadn’t the League so much money the more 
to spend in support of patriot M.P.’s. Why, then, Mr. 
O’Brien’s ‘‘not accepted”? To this question - Mr. 
O’Brien has replied that the report of his speech is “ very 
incorrect ” ; and that the two thousand pounds were not 
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offered to the National League, nor accepted for the 
‘League: an explanation which no doubt will be pre- 
sently cleared up. imei 

‘However, to tell the truth, we do not wonder so much 
at Mr. O’Brien as at Lord Tweedmouth. Money is 
very tempting to a poor political party, and it certainly 
was the case then, and is the case riow, that the Liberal 
party lived in power on the strength of the Irish vote. 
And what is two thousand pounds? It might be sub- 
scribed by the occupants of the front bench alone without 


any great strain, though we do not suppose it was. About 


the two £ 100 donations there is no question ; and is there 
not something wrong in principle, something that even 
Mr. O’Brien might call a wicked sort of demoralization, 
when the Whip of a great and enlightened party goes 
about the lobbies with ‘‘ little cheques ”’ to cherish useful 
factions with? Without pretending to Mr. Healy’s 
unspeakable intolerance of such proceedings (an intoler- 
ance, however, which we very much admire), we do find 
the thought of them afflicting } they are so much of -an 
anachronism, to say the least. 


LEGALIZED BLACKMAIL. 
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THE practice of blackmailing has always, we believe, . 


been in especial favour with that section of the 
community which is supposed to enjoy the peculiar 
patronage of Hermes. A method by which A extorts 
money from B, on the ground that, if B does not meet 
A’s demand, he will have to face consequences still 
more disagreeable to himself, possesses obvious advan- 
es of simplicity and directness. Unfortunately, 
British Judges, with that lack of humour which belongs 
to lawyers, have been in the habit of visiting this parti- 
cular form of practical joke with severe punishment. It 
remained for that unique development of modern demo- 
cracy, the Trade Union, to discover a means by which 
its members might pursue the old lucrative device with- 
-out fear of reprisals. A few weeks ago we had occasion 
to comment on the unconquerable repugnance evinced 
by the self-styled Labour Leaders to the proposal of the 
majority of the Labour Commissioners to give to Trade 
Unions a legal personality. We pointed out the prac- 
tical absurdity of requiring employers of labour to treat 
with an irresponsible organization whose engagements 
have no binding effect either on itself or on those whom 
it professes to represent. The prospects of successful 
arbitration under such conditions are patent ; and, so 
long as those conditions continue, there seems to be 
no hope of terminating the series of calamitous strikes 
which has already done so much to damage our 
trade. 

Unhappily, this is not by any means the whole of the 
matter. It is not by any means the employer of labour 
alone, but all respectable society, that is liable to attack ; 
and, as the law stands, there are apparently no limits to 
which the common danger may not extend, so soon as 
the less scrupulous members of Trade Unions have be- 
‘come fully alive to their extraordinary privileges. One 
of the functions of a Trade Union is to undertake the 
law-suits of its members ; the member is nominally the 
party to the suit, but his Union finds the necessary funds 
and instructs solicitors and counsel on his behalf. If 
the suit succeeds, well; and if the suit fails, well also: 
the Union has no legal existence, and the nominal plain- 
tiff has no money, so that the unfortunate defendant will 
in any event have to pay his own costs. By this simple 
process, the game of ‘‘ Heads, I win ; tails, you lose” has 
been brought, under the very nose of the law, to an ideal 
perfection scarce dreamed of in the philosophy of the 
sharper and the welsher. There is absolutely no risk ; 
and, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, the safest 
and cheapest course for the victim of this legalized con- 
spiracy is to make the best terms he can with the Union, 
no matter how false or ridiculous may be the claim or 
charge that has been trumped up against him. And so it 
happens too frequently that men of business, rather than 
face the expense and annoyance ‘and loss of time atten- 
dant upon defending a frivolous suit, prefer to hold a 
¢andle to the devil by ‘‘ compromising” the matter out 
of Court. Others, however, less wise, perhaps, in their 
own interests, elect to carry the, matter through to the 
bitter end. They have to pay, of course, for their 
temerity ; but they at least deserve the! gratitude of the 
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public for assisting to expose what is little better than 
an organized system of fraud. 

Only a few months ago, a woman was Standing jp 
shop when a chandelier in another part of the sho i 
down. The woman was not a member of a Trad 
Union, but her husband was; in the course of a f 
days she was able to exhibit ‘‘ wounds” alleged to he. 
been inflicted on her by the chandelier, and a doctor we 
found to certify that they were injuries such as mj 
have been so inflicted. The case was heard in the 
Southwark County Court; and, as it was conclusiy 
proved that the woman was not anywhere near the 
chandelier at the time it fell, the defendant won his cage 
—and paid his costs. Doubtless it would have been 
much cheaper for him to ‘‘ compensate” the lady, 

It would be easy to multiply instances of the same 
sort ; but, for the present, one more example must 
suffice: this time, from the records of the Court of 
Queen’s Bench. We select the case because it called 
forth some very pertinent remarks from the Judge before 
whom it was tried. A small boy ran under a horse’s 
feet, and was killed. The father, a carman, sued ithe 
driver’s employer for damages in respect of the loss of 
his child. We were already aware that, thanks to the 
philanthropic efforts of industrial insurance societigs 
and their agents, a father might have a_ substantial 
interest in the death of his child. According to the Cap 
men’s Union, he has also a substantial interest in its 
life. If we remember rightly, the amount named was 
£200 ; but this is immaterial. It was no doubt antig. 
pated that the defendant would save himself trouble and 
expense by ‘‘ squaring ” the matter for some small sum, 
In point of fact, the question of damage was destined 
to remain among the unelucidated mysteries of the 
English law, for the jury found, as they were bound to 
find on the evidence, that there had been no negligence 
at all on the part of the defendant’s servant! And what 
then? We quote the sequel from the report of the case 
in the Zimes: ‘‘The defendant said this action was 
brought by the plaintiff, who was supplied with money 
for that purpose by the Carmen’s Union, and he asked the 
Judge if he could get some of his costs from the Carmen's 
Union. Mr. Justice Wright said he would make no order, 
but, if the Carmen’s Union did not make any satis. 
factory offer, the defendant might come to him, and he 
would tell him what to do. The Carmen’s Union had 
supplied funds for a plaintiff to bring an action of 
slander before his lordship last week, and it might be 
come a very serious question if such societies maintained 
an action whether they were not liable to pay the 
opposite party’s costs.” It is, perhaps, unnecessary to 
add that the defendant failed to recover any portion of 
his costs. 

It is evident that no one with either character or 
money to lose is safe. It may be the turn to-morrow 
of any one of the readers of the Saturday Review. Pro- 
bably some of them have bought their experience already. 
It is high time to insist that measures be taken without 
further delay to put a stop to this scandalous abuse. 
All that is needed is a short Act of Parliament rendering 
the funds of Trade Union Societies liable for the costs 
of defending actions which have been maintained outof 
those funds. We venture to predict that one minor 
advantage of the change would be an appreciable cut 
tailment of the Cause Lists. 


THE BARBARITY OF GLOVE-FIGHTING. 


[* an ingenious essay published some six months 
ago in the Paris Figaro, Maeterlinck contends that 
the characteristic of our age is the cry of pain whith 
has been wrung from poet and philosopher alike and 
which he takes to be the echo of limitless suffer 
ing. He appears to attribute the pessimism of the 
last half-century to some unaccountable outgrowth of 
human misery; but it would probably be truer to say 
that, since the belief in personal immortality has been 
sapped by science and man’s heritage has been reduced 
to sixty or seventy years of life on this earth, we have 
grown conscious of the evils of our present state 
Whatever the cause may be, it is certain that ou 
nerves have grown more sensitive to suffering. 

the complement of this is seen in the fact that weaft 
more pitiful than were our forefathers: barbarity hort 
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as f th tury is to be found i 
a vance of the century is ound in 
spiritual . tion of sympathy. We have.the Red 
Cross Society for the care of the wounded in battle, and 
the no'less noble order of hospital nurses ; the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, and the Society 
for. the. Prevention of Cruelty to Children—a hundred 
‘ations pledged to contend with pain, to do away 
with it wherever possible, to diminish it if abolition is 
‘ icable, In surgical science, too, our age will be 
bered as the Age of Anesthetics. Chloroform and 
ine have banished the intenser forms of agony, and 
the names of Simpson and Lister have been inscribed 
the highest honour-roll among those who have 

done most to mitigate the sufferings of man. _ ; 
It isa peculiar honour to our land that Englishmen 
and Englishwomen have been the standard-bearers of 
this new crusade. We have tried harder to abolish 
than any other nation or than all other nations 
ther ; the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals, first established in Great Britain, has become 
the parent of similar societies throughout Christendom ; 
and there can be no doubt that the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Children will similarly find imita- 
tors. It is true that we were not the first to abolish 
the barbarous criminal code handed down tous from the 
> but we had previously reformed our prisons and 
ameliorated the condition of the prisoners, It is also 
te, we fear, as Zru¢h sets forth in its ‘‘ legal pillory,” 
that even now we punish offences against property far too 
heavily, and offences against the person far too lightly, 
It must be admitted, moreover, that in our treatment of 
political prisoners we have lagged behind other nations, 
and that some of our sports andgames are still too brutal. 
But in spite of all deductions it is manifest that the 
crusade against cruelty has made great progress in the 
last'ten or twenty years in all fields save one:/in the 
so-called art of glove-fighting there has lately been a re- 
erudescence of barbarity which requires only to be known 
tothe larger public to be brought to an end. The police 
are not in fault in this matter so much as the judges. 
Some few years ago, the police, if we are not mistaken, 
tested the legality of glove-fighting by bringing the 
ptincipals, the seconds, and some of the spectators before 
aCourt. By a frequent reference to the Queensberry 
Rules, and a comparison of the gloves to feather bolsters, 
acertain nobleman befooled the judge, who evidently 


knew nothing about the matter in question and had been © 


atno pains to inform himself, and the case was decided in 
favour of the legality of glove-fights. Since that time 
the ‘sport ” has gone on more merrily than ever. Clubs 
devoted to it have sprung up in all directions, and 
nearly every night in London glove-contests are wit- 
nessed which are, at least, as cruel and brutalizing as 
prize-fights used to be. A man was killed the other 
day, in London, after a match arranged to fillup a gap 
inagymnasium programme. Mr. Vaughan remanded 
his slayer for trial, the jury have let him go scot-free. 
So we must infer that glove-fighting, even when it ends 
fatally, is legal in England. This is no solitary, nor even 
extraordinary, occurrence. We do not propose to go 
into'shocking or horrible details of this match or that. 
Itis not necessary. Once the public and the judges are 
put in possession of certain explanatory facts, we are 
sure that these revolting exhibitions will be prohibited. 
We may be pardoned for furnishing them with this 
knowledge. 

At first sight it would seem evident that a glove-fight 
must be less severe than a fight with bare knuckles. 
Bren a four-ofince glove, one would think, is softer than 
bone ; and this is, no doubt, true to a certain limited 
extent. But a glove well kneaded over the knuckles by 
a strong man leaves them practically covered with a 
mere additional skin. And this kneading is usually 
done by the seconds in the first place and afterwards 
by the effect of the blows. But make the gloves as soft 
a you like, and fatal results would still follow not 
infrequently. Two or three causes: unite to ensure 
this'result. First of all, a certain change has taken 


place in the art of fighting. The Irish-Americans,jit iis / 


aid, are responsible for the introduction of the rushing 
style which is now looked upon as: thé most advantage- 
ous! Some thirty years ago Moltke demonstrated thata 
Policy of attack more than made up for its disadvantages 
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by stimulating the mora/e of the advancing troops. , The 
same truth has made itself manifest in single contests, 
No one retreating can hit as hard as-a man advancing, 
whose blow is supported by the weight of his body and 
the impetus of his advance... To the rushing style of 


fighting then, which has come, into vogue in the last 


thirty years, we. must ascribe: in part the shorter dura- 
tion of fights and their greater severity. , 

Another cause tends to render all glove or. fist 
fighting more desperate and more hazardous than it 
used to be. It is not, we are told, twenty years since 
the discovery was made that a,biow delivered on the 
‘* point” of the jaw—that is, near the chin, with a slight 
direction upward—conveyed such a shock to the system 
as to produce, insensibility and not seldom death. The 
blow itself need not be heavy: a mere tap has very 
frequently proved fatal. 

The chief cause, however, why glove-fighting is 
more. desperate and dangerous, more cruel and 


brutalizing, than even. prize-fighting used to be, is | 


to be found in a seemingly simple provision of 
the famous Queensberry rules. It is there enacted 
that a man when knocked down, must rise again 


within ten seconds or he will be held to have lost the LL 


fight. Now, in a prize-fight, if a man receives a heavy 
blow and is knocked down, he is taken back to his 
corner by the seconds, who bathe his wounds and 
administer restoratives, and he has two minutes in 
which to recover himself. 


to rush forward and fall down, when another two 


If at.the end of these two. 
minutes he is still dazed or-weak, all he has got to do is. 


minutes will be granted to him, and so on, till he isas 


well as he can be made. But glove-fights are usually 
brought off in rooms. When aman is knocked down, 
he falls upon the hard floor, and, however dazed he is, 
or stunned, or shaken, he has to be on his feet again 
| within ten seconds, 
_ only to be knocked down, and each successive blow 
, and fall, of course, puts him at a still greater disadvan- 
tage, till he is struck insensible, and the prize is awarded 
to his adversary. Any one who thinks of this simple 
ten-seconds rule can understand how terrible and 
how hazardous it makes an already desperate game. 
Each man seeks his opportunity to rush, knowing that 
if he gets in one heavy blow and knocks his opponent 
down, the victory is pretty sure to be his. And that this 
| rule gives a premium’to chance is just as manifest, A 


sure to be beaten; a man knocked down)at the end of 
one has not only his ten seconds in which to recover, 
but also the comparatively long interval between the 
rounds. Prize-fights with bare knuckles often last 
for several hours. A giove-fight is generally terminated 
in as many minutes. How brutalizing the spectacle 
‘is can only be realized by one who has witnessed it 
Take the glove-fight, for example, between McAuliffe 
and Slavin. McAuliffe was 6 feet 4 inches in height and 
over 14 stone in weight, whereas Slavin was 6 feet high 
and weighed 13 stone. During the first)round both men 
boxed. Again and again McAuliffe struck Slavin because 
of his longer reach. The blows were too quick to be 
heavy, andtheround terminated without either man having 
a marked advantage, although the betting was two to. 
one in McAuliffe’s favour. The shouting of the odds 
evidently enraged Slavin, who, in the second round; 
began to fight in earnest. Once and again he rushed in, 
but was foiled by the long reach and quick hitting of his 
opponent. Suddenly, however, he got to close quarters 
and struck McAuliffe a tremendous blow on the point of 
the ribs. The giant seemed to collapse: and sink into 
_ himself, while his face grew ashen grey and drawn, As 
he reeled back to the ropes disabled, he appeared sud- 
denly to be shorter and smaller than his opponent. 
Slavin who, as an onlooker remarked enthusiastically, 
‘‘is a born fighter,” gave. him no time to recover. 
Jumping in, he rained blows upon McAuliffe’s face and 
neck. This was the scene—McdAuliffe in a state of total 
collapse, holding on to the ropes to keep himself from 
falling, whilst Slavin was hitting the almost uncop- 
scious face as hard as he could in order to make his 
victory sure.-At, last he, struck, close to the point 
_ of the jaw, and. McAuliffe.crashed forward on his face 
insensible, not to be brought to by any means for nearly 
twenty minutes. For than a quarter of an hour, 


—— 


Nine times out of ten he rises’. 


man knocked down at the beginning of a round is almost — 
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that is, this strong man hovered between life and death, 
while the crowd lavished compliments and praise and 
admiration on the victor. 

' Now we ask the public, is glove-fighting such as this 
to be permitted in England? Let no one imagine that 
this instance is overdrawn or extraordinary. A hundred 
more brutal glove-fights than this took place in London 
during the past year. 
the peculiarities which we think responsible for the 
increased brutality of glove-fighting was exemplified in 
the above fight, except perhaps the single fact that 
Slavin knew where to hit in order to send his disabled 
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It is easy to see that no one of 
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and let loose the dogs of emendation on Thu 
snipping out every characteristic Thucydidism until 
the style is as plain as that of Xenophon. o¢ all 
these attempts to force all the classical masterpieces into 
conformity with hard-and-fast and sometimes arbj 
rules of syntax and style, it may be said broadly that 
grammar was made for man and not man for grammar: 
that it would be undesirable, even if it were possibje 
to divest the Greek writers of the peculiarities mark, 
the style of each, with a view to satisfying the fancies 
requirements of Greek usage ; and that such uniformity 
as these critics would impress on Greek writers ig ng, 


in itself likely to have prevailed in an age when grammar 
was only beginning to be recognized as a dominay 
factor in expression. 

But the most recent phase of Oxford opinion js , 
violent recoil from emendation and a reversion to the 
MS. tradition, no matter how obviously erroneous or 
how easily corrected. The first example of this attitude 
was given by Jowett’s ‘‘ Politics of Aristotle,” in which 
the editor refused to accept any emendation or trans. 
position, however slight or however salutary to th 
meaning of the passage, unless it had appeared jp 
Bekker’s ed. of 1832. We must give an illustration of 
the effect of this method. In the second book of the 
‘* Politics” (11. 5. 1273), Aristotle tells us that the ki 
and elders of Carthage were not obliged to give the Com. 
mons any share in their counsels unless they di 
among themselves, but in the case of disagreement, the 
Commons were invited to express their opinion. Such 
must clearly be the meaning, but a slight error has crept 
into the MSS. which give «ai rotrev 6 («ips éon), 
which could only mean ‘‘in this case /0o (that is, in the 
case of their disagreement as well as their agreement) 
the Commons have a voice.” The obvious meaning js 
secured by merely transposing «ai and rovrey, which 
would give ‘‘in this case the Commons (oo (as well as 
the kings and elders) have a voice.” Would any one 
hesitate to resort to such a simple correction of the 
English passage in the evident interests of the sense as 
the transposition of 40? But Jowett, followed here 
and in other analogous cases by the subsequent Oxford 
editor, Mr. Newman, refuses to make this obvious 
correction because the MSS. agree in a pal 
blunder. 

_ The weakness of this principle is shown by the fact 
that the case must sooner or later arise in which theeditor, 
however conservative, is forced to abandon it. ‘‘ Plato's 
Republic,” edited in three volumes by Jowett and Camp- 
bell, has just issued from the Clarendon Press. The 
essays which form the second volume, and the explana- 
tory notes of the third, are of great interest and value; 
but the text is based on the same rigid adherence to 
MS. authority, however plainly erroneous, which in the 
‘* Politics ” induced the Oxford Professor to neglect the 
brilliant discoveries of Thurot, Spengel, Oncken, and, 
above all, Susemihl. The admirably written (but unfor- 
tunately fragmentary) essay on ** The Text of Greek 
Authors and especially of Plato” throughout enforces the 
same view. ‘‘ Nor can the most ingenious conjecture 
ever attain the certainty of a reading well supported by 
MS. authority,” throws down the challenge in the very 
opening of the essay. We take it up, and deny the 
proposition. To go no further than the ‘‘ Republic,” 
the conjecture orpayyevopévp for or, of all the 
MSS. (hit upon not only by Orelli but by an early cor 
rector, who put it in the margin of a Viennese MS.) will 
be seen to be absolutely true by any one who turns.to 
472 A and reads the whole sentence: now nothing can 
be more than absolutely true, however supported. by 
MSS. Scores of equally certain emendations could be 
quoted in Plato as well as in other writers, whether 
prose or in verse. But for logical purposes one 8 
enough. Ifa copyist ever wrote down a common word 


adversary ‘‘to sleep.” The vice of our race, according 
to foreign observers, is our brutality. Are we going 
' to’ allow this vice to be not only tolerated but 
sitively encouraged and fostered? Judges have 
it in their power to put down the evil. The police is 
eager to give them the necessary opportunity. It is for 
[ie public to declare that it will not tolerate’ glove- 
ghting any more than prize-fighting or bull-baiting, and 
the authorities may be trusted to do the rest. 


CLASSICAL CRITICISM IN OXFORD.—I. 


(\N the Continent classical criticism has pursued 
practically the same method and recognized the 
same principles from the revival of learning to the present 
age. The Scaligers, Casaubon, Voss, Ruhnken, the 
Hermanns, Cobet, Madvig, though differing widely from 
each other in matters of detail, broadly took the same 
view of the task lying before a classical editor, and looked 
to the same means to accomplish it. It has been quite dif- 
ferent in England. Though the English school of classics 
has accomplished feats fairly comparable with the highest 
exploits of Continental scholarship, when working on the 
same lines, yet the history of English classical criticism 
tas been from time to time marked by recoils from the 
-methods of Bentley, Porson, Elmsley, Gaisford, Badham, 
and Munro. It is characteristic of Oxford that she 
should have produced the most outspoken champions of 
the two extreme views of an editor’s duty. Forty years 
ago Congreve, himself an excellent scholar, protested 
against scholarship in the technical sense of the ‘word. 
“*If we could get rid,” he wrote in his Preface to the 
‘Politics of Aristotle in 1855 ‘‘ of the half-superstitious 
-yvalue we now attach to the classical languages, and ' look 
on them much in the same light as we do on the 
«cultivated languages of modern Europe—lItalian, French, 
Spanish, and German—they would gain by the exchange. 
We should have less of what is called sound scholar- 
-ship, considerably more in all probability of true philo- 
togical attainment.” On the other hand, an eminent 
Oxford scholar, Dr. Blaydes, has devoted a long life to 
the emending of Sophocles and Aristophanes from the 
poiat of view of pure scholarship, and has published 
probably some thousands of emendations, of which we 
do not think that more than two have gained anything 
like a widespread acceptance, and one of them (6igera 
for era, Soph. Oed. R. 891) is obvious, while the other 
for onyaev (in Oed. Col. 703) is surely 
‘wrong. But Dr. Blaydes has enthusiastic followers in 
Oxford. Messrs. Housman and Margoliouth are both 
dike him admirable scholars, and are both minded to 
re-write the Greek poets into absolute conformity with 
the Greek grammars. Some ten years ago Mr. Margo- 
liouth, ina very clever pamphlet entitled ‘‘Studia Scenica,” 
‘declared that a manuscript is ‘‘a necessary guide but a 
most superfluous companion,” and that ‘‘there is 
nothing certain but a good conjecture” ; and on these 
principles he and Mr. Housman have corrected and 
-emended almost out of recognition scores of the most 
familiar verses in the Greek tragedians, including even 
the passage in the Oedipus Coloneus, 266, 267 : 
érét Epya pov 
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menovOér’ padXov 
so famous as a close parallel to King Lear’s 
am a man 
More sinn’d against than sinning.” 

Of it Mr. Housman writes: ‘‘As long as these verses 
stand in every edition of Sophocles as they stand above 
I hardly comprehend why the editors should alter the 
manuscript reading anywhere ; once let me steel myself to 
endure memovOra de3paxdra and the scribes might 
their worst.” Dr. Rutherford would cry adscript” 


making nonsense of the sentence, instead of a rare word 
giving it complete finish and point, then there is m0 
reason why we should not assume that a second anda 
third copyist, even unto seventy times seven, might make 
a similar mistake. If to avoid downright nonsense We 
are permitted to correct the MSS., then we ought not to 
be refused the same license in the interests of perspicully 
and elegance, unless these qualities cannot be showt 
to exist in the Greek writers, in which case we ought 
to abandon the study of them altogether. If there 1 00 
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ne acertain emendatioa, Aristotle and Plato 
Se ontcadict themselves directly in the course of a 
- and if this is a characteristic of these writers, in- 
med of translating and commenting on them, we should 
warn our youth to neglect them and betake themselves 
some useful occupation. If there is no such thing as 
se +, emendation, we must believe that the late Arch- 
bishop Whately referred to the public, to whom he was 
ynable to commend certain views, as ‘‘ them asses.” The 
compositor who set the type of the speech probably 
ired the expression as an example of outspoken 
sincerity of utterance, common no doubt among his own 
associates, but too rare in the language of dignitaries of 
the Church. The conjecture that what the prelate really 
said was ‘‘the masses ” is ingenious, but after all ‘‘ it 
is only a conjecture,” a form of speech which Jowett 
often uses about not less certain corrections. _ ‘‘ Conjec- 
tural emendation,” he writes in a characteristic passage 
in the essay from which we have already quoted, ‘‘ is a 
kind of prophecy, and though there is a vast difference 
between the powers of one man and another while 
they remain within the legitimate field of knowledge, 
there is not much difference when they take to foretelling 
future events.” Now though we agree that the late 
Prof. Conington and the College scout were probably 
ite on equal terms in the attempt to foretell the date 
of the battle of Armageddon, yet we submit that the 
Professor had distinct advantages when he made the 
“prophecy,” at which the scout would certainly not have 
arrived, that in acertain passage in the ‘‘ Agamemnon” 
Aeschylus did not write A¢ovra civw in violation of 
the metre and contradiction of the sense of the 
e, but rather the words déovros tw which 
satisfy both metre and sense, but which were misread 
by the copyist who thought that cimw was a good 
enough epithet for a lion as epithets go, and who may 
not have been greatly superior in intelligence to the 
compositor who set up ‘‘ them asses.” 

But however we may differ from the principles and con- 
clusions of the essay on criticism in the new Oxford edi- 
tion of the ‘‘ Republic,” we heartily welcome the thorough 
discussion of the question whether criticism of the ancient 
writers can be made a science. This edition would seem 
to answer no, but the reasons given for this verdict are 
neither numerous nor weighty. One condition of such 
& Science would be a convenient system of technical 
nomenclature, whereby the different sources of error in 
MSS. could be briefly described by recognized terms. 
Another would be the due prevalence of the conviction 
that there is no rival to the masterpieces of classical 
literature except in our own, and that, to be studied 
fruitfully, both should be studied together, a principle 
ignored with disastrous results by recent commentaries 
on English literature which have issued from the 
Clarendon Press. 


SIR JOHN SEELEY. 


[* Sir John Seeley we have lost a writer whose in- 

fluence upon his own time entitles him to the rare 
distinction of accomplished success in life beyond what 
he had aimed at or expected. A man of great ability, 
not a man of genius, he yet succeeded in exercising a 
commanding authority, and that, too, chiefly outside his 
own proper field of modern history, an authority which 
ensures him a place among the writers who have shaped 
the progress of thought in the Victorian age. 

An accurate and painstaking historian, equipped with 
a scientific method, and a steady devotion to truth and 
a perhaps, excessive, disregard of picturesqueness or 
dramatic effect, Sir John Seeley might have been praised 
and forgotten for his ‘‘ Life of Stein,” or his ‘‘ Life of 
Napoleon,” and praised and remembered for a time for 
his ‘‘ Greater Greece and Greater Britain,” and the more 
popular ‘‘ Expansion of England,” which was eminently 
Seasonable in the time of its appearance. 

* Ecce Homo,” the work by which Sir John Seeley really 
Stirred the minds of his contemporaries, was published 
about thirty years ago anonymously, and was never, we 
believe, deliberately acknowledged by its author, though 
the authorship was soon an open secret. By that time 
religiously minded men who were serious thinkers, had 
found themselves forced by the march of science and 
Stiticism to reconsider their conception of the central 
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figure and fact in the world’s history. The old popular. 
Christian theology, which had suffered some distortion at 
the hands of the Evangelicals, was found wanting, what 
was to take its place? ‘‘ Ecce Homo” met the want 
that was so widely and deeply felt. It showed the way 
which thousands had been groping for, and supplied a 
demand which had actually existed for some time before. 

The ideas which it collected and reduced to order, and 
the feelings to which it gave articulate and sufficing 
expression, were no doubt in the air, and the time and 
the want found what they do not always find, the right 
man. ‘‘Ecce Homo” was, we believe, conceivedand written 
to satisfy its author’s own mind, compelled to reconsider 
and recast the traditional and popular conception of the 
Divine Head of Mankind, the Realization of the God- 
given ideal of Humanity. 

The influence which the book was to exercise in 

sapping the foundations of the popular Calvinistic 
Theology, was perceived at once by Lord Shaftesbury 
and the Evangelical party, and they lost no time and 
spared no violence of language in denouncing it as un- 
orthodox and untrue. To estimate the stimulating in- 
fluence on theological scholarship of ‘‘ Ecce Homo,” we 
have only to cgmpare the theology of the best orthodox 
writers of that day with the theology of such an orthodox 
and reverent Churchman as the author of ‘* Lux Mundi” 
to-day. 
__ It might be argued that Seeley was indebted to Renan, 
whose ‘‘ Vie de Jesus” had appeared two years before 
the ‘‘ Ecce Homo” ; but the standpoint in the two books 
is altogether different, the later work is independent of 
the earlier. 

Fortunate in the power which he thus exercised in 
the field not only of scientific but also of popular the- 
ology, Sir John Seeley was again fortunate, in a lesser 
degree but in the same way, in his ‘‘ Expansion of 
England,” published in 1883. His work came on the 
crest of the wave of Imperialism, and its success owed 
more to the fact that it gave expression to feelings that 
were widely felt, and indeed already articulate in the 
press and on the platform, than to its intrinsic power or 
originality, for it can scarcely be denied that in this work 
Seeley appropriated the ideas of Ranke, though he made 
them in a very real sense his own. 

‘* The Expansion of England” differs from the ‘‘ Ecce 
Homo” in that it was written with a deliberate educa— 
tional purpose, being certainly intended to fix attention 
on and further the development of that Greater Britain 
in whose growth Sir John Seeley took a very deep 
interest, to aid which, by promoting an organized system 
of lectures by competent lecturers, was one of the latest 
practical objects of his life. 

Sir John Seeley’s theory of history was the exact 
opposite of that of Professor Froude. His fear that any 
sacrifice of truth should be made to picturesqueness or 
dramatic effect, undoubtedly made his books much less. 
readable and interesting than they might easily have 
been. His style is pellucid and quiet as of a clear un- 
rippling river, but it has no more colour or ornament 
than Czsar’s; though portions of his ‘‘ Ecce Homo,” as 
well as of his lectures, prove beyond question that this. 
absence of brilliancy, of picturesque and telling effects, 
was the result of deliberate repression, not of any lack of 
literary faculty. 

Sir John Seeley’s authority in his own department at 
Cambridge made for the establishment of an accurate 
and serious school of historians whose work would be in 
harmony with the best traditions of that University. 
Of his influence on Theology the Memorial Service, 
which was held in Caius College chapel on Thursday, 
January 17th, for the author of ‘‘ Natural Religion,” isa 
fitting and significant symbol—a symbol of that breadth 
and tolerance and fair humanity which distinguishes 
the Christianity of the Church of England to-day. 


THE LIMITS OF INDIVIDUAL PLASTICITY. 


‘a generalizations of heredity may be pushed to 
extremes, to an almost fanatical fatalism. Ther: 
are excellent people who have elevated systemati: 
breeding into a creed, and adorned it with a propaganda 
The hereditary tendency plays, in modern romance, ths 
part of the malignant fairy, and its victims drive through 
life blighted from the very beginning. It often seems 
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to be tacitly assumed that a living thing is at the utmost 
nothing more than the complete realization of its birth 
possibilities, and so heredity becomes confused with 
theological predestination. But, after all, the birth 
tendencies are only one set of factors in the making of 
the living creature. We overlook only too often the 
fact that a living being may also be regarded as raw 
material, as something plastic, something that may be 
shaped and altered, that this, possibly, may be added 
and that eliminated, and the organism as a whole de- 
veloped far beyond its apparent possibilities. We over- 
look this collateral factor, and so too much of our 
modern morality becomes mere subservience to natural 
selection, and we find it not only the discreetest but the 
wisest course to drive before the wind. 

Now the suggestion this little article would advance is 
this : that there is in science, and perhaps even more so 
in history, some sanction for the belief that a living thing 
might be taken in hand and so moulded and modified that 
at best it would retain scarcely anything of its inherent 
form and disposition ; that the thread of life might be 
preserved unimpaired while shape and mental superstruc- 
ture were so extensively recast as even to justify our 
regarding the result as a new variety of being. This 
proposition is purposely stated here in its barest and 
most startling form. It is not asserted that the changes 
effected would change in any way the offspring of such 
a creature, but only that the creature itself as an indi- 
vidual is capable of such recasting. 

__ lt may be that the facts to be adduced in support of 
this possibility will strike the reader as being altogether 
too trivial and familiar for their superstructure. But 
they are adduced only to establish certain principles, 
and these principles, which are perfectly established by 
these small things, have never been shown conclusively 
to be necessarily limited to these small things. For 
reasons that it would not be hard to discover, they have 
in practice been so restricted in the past ; but that is the 
sum of their assured restriction. Now first, how far 
may the inherent bodily form of an animal be operated 
upon? There are several obvious ways: amputation, 
tongue-cutting, the surgical removal of a squint, and the 
-excision of organs will occur to the mind at once. In many 
cases excisions result in extensive secondary changes, 
pigmentary disturbances, increase in the secretion of fatty 
tissue, and a multitude of correlative changes. Then 
there is a kind of surgical operation of which the making 
of a false nose, in cases where that feature has been de- 
stroyed, is the most familiar example. A flap of skin 
is cut from the forehead, turned down on the nose, and 
heals in the new position. This is anew kind of grafting 
of part of an animal upon itself in a new position. Graft- 
ing of freshly obtained material from another animal is 
also possible, has been done in the case of teeth, for 
example. Still more significant are the graftings of 
skin and bone—cases where the surgeon, despairing 
of natural healing, places in the middle of the wound 
pieces of skin snipped from another individual, frag- 
ments of bone from a fresh-killed animal; and the 
medical student will at once recall Hunter’s cock-spur 
flourishing on the bull’s neck, So much for the form. 
‘The physiology, the chemical rhythm of the creature, 
may also be made to undergo an enduring modifi- 
cation, of which vaccination and other methods of 
innoculation with living or dead matter are examples. 
A similar operation is the transfusion of blood, although 
in this case the results are more dubious. These are 
all familiar cases. Less familiar and probably far more 
extensive were the operations of those abominable 
medizval practitioners who made dwarfs and show 
monsters, and some vestiges of whose art still remain 
in the preliminary manipulation of the young mountebank 
or contortionist. Victor Hugo gives us an account of 
them, dark and stormy, after his wont, in ‘‘L’Homme qui 
Rit.” But enough has been said to remind the reader 
that itis a possible thing to transplant tissue from one 
part of an animal to another, or from one animal to 
another, to alter its chemical reactions and methods of 
growth, to modify the articulation of its limbs, and 
indeed to change it in its most intimate structure. And 
yet this has never been sought as an end and systema- 
tically by investigators. Some of such things have been 
hit-upon in the last resort of surgery; most of the 
kindred evidence that will recur to the reader's mind has 
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been demonstrated as it were by accident—by 
criminals, by the breeders and 
kinds of untrained men working for their own immed; 
ends. It is impossible to believe that the last w 
anything near it, of individual modification has been 
reached. If we concede the justifications of vivisecsi 
we may imagine as possible in the future, ope 
armed with antiseptic surgery and a growing perfection 
in the knowledge of the laws of growth, taking living 
creatures and moulding them into the most i 
forms ; it may be, even reviving the monsters of m 
logy, realizing the fantasies of the taxidermist, his 
mermaids and what-not, in flesh and blood. 

The thing does not stop at a mere physical metamo,. 
phosis. In our growing science of hypnotism we fing 
the promise of a possibility of replacing old inheren 
instincts by new suggestions, grafting upon or replacing 
the inherited fixed ideas. Very much indeed of what we 
call moral education is such an artificial modification ang 
perversion of instinct ; pugnacity is trained into coy. 
rageous self-sacrifice, and suppressed sexuality into 
pseudo-religious emotion. 

We have said enough to develop this curious pro. 
position. It may be the set limits of structure ang 
psychical capacity are narrower than is here supposed, 
But as the case stands this artistic treatment of |i 
things, this moulding of the commonplace individual 
into the beautiful or the grotesque, certainly seems go 
far credible as to merit a place in our minds among the 
things that may some day be. 


ENGLISH PORTRAIT PAINTERS. 


—= JOSHUA’S portrait of Miss Frances Crewe pro 

duces simultaneous impressions of disappointment 
and delight—disappointment at the blackness of the 
face, delight at the beauty and intensity of the painter's 
conception. Surely Sir Joshua, pastmaster though he 


was ot imaginative portraiture, never imagined anythi 

more beautiful than that strangely dressed little girl 
standing beneath that large delicately coloured sky, 
The strange quaint life of the picture passes into the 
spectator, Sir Joshua’s idea quickens in him, and he 


delights in the plaited hood which throws the shadow 
through which the face is seen as through a veil. He 
admires the sky, made of so many varying tints that 
its colour is everywhere unnameable, and the basket the 
child carries on her arm, and the mittens on the littl 
hands. He thinks that, perhaps, no painter ever intro- 
duced a bit of landscape into a portrait with more subtle 
effect. He judges it to be equal to a bit of Ruysdael. 
It is as sober, and the spire of the church is perfect. 
The spectator is lost in admiration; condonation 
is easy; the face seems to him nearly if not quite equal 
to the rest of the picture ; and if he remembers his first 
impression, he wonders why the face seemed to him 
black, and feebler in execution than the rest of the 
picture. But our first impressions are gleams of im 
stinctive insight, which reason and experience ill 
nate and confirm. In the case of Sir Joshua’s picture 
our first impression was confirmed. For we learn that 
Miss Frances Crewe's face can hardly be said to be by Sit 
Joshua. The picture was damaged in the fire at Crewe 
Hall some thirty or forty years ago: we believe that we 
are right in saying that only the face was injured ; but 
it was so much injured that restoration was impera 
tive, and the task was entrusted to Sir William Boxall, 
R.A., a painter of considerable talent. A distinguished 
rtrait by Sir William was exhibited in the Old Masters 
xhibition in the Academy two years ago, and looking at 
that portrait we remembered that it was Sir William who 
told the Academicians that he would resign his R.A.ship 
if they did not hang Mr. Whistler’s portrait of his 
mother. The man who could paint the portrait we saW, 
and who could appreciate Mr. Whistler twenty yeafs 
ago, was clearly one to whom the delicate task of the 
restoration of a damaged Reynolds could be confidently 
entrusted. We suppose that an engraving of Miss Crewe 


exists, for without one to guide him we do not see how Sit 


William could have repainted the face. The light comes 
from underneath, illuminating the nostrils and the chin, 4 
complicated illumination which it would be difficult t 
rediscover in Nature, and which could not be invented: 
For Sir William’s restoration we have nothing’ but 
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If the secret had been kept the many 

. beauties of the picture would suffice to 
obliterate the momentary first impression of blackness in 
. It would have been easy to forget the face in 

ation of the sky, the dress, the hands, Fifty years 
it must have been one of the most beautiful portraits 
inted. 

Sir Foahus had neither the grandeur nor the force of 
Rembrandt nor Velasquez: his art was lighter. Still 
‘shter but still very beautiful is the art of Romney, anda 
more pleasing example of his art it would be difficult to 
find than his portrait of Miss Kitty Calcraft. Itis easy to 
that this portrait is superficial in its characterization, 
that the painting is summary, hollow, we shrink from 
the word crude. Romney is often crude, but in this 
rait he is not crude; the worst that can be urged 
inst it is that it is superficial. But what charm and 
there is in its superficiality! Romney was a 
decorator. He was aware of the grace and charm 
of the young girl as she sat before him in her 
: he saw her as a flower; he did not 


this young girl. The portrait has the charm of ane | 


and Swinburne. Read ‘‘ Dolores” and then read 
“Locksley Hall.” In one we float along in a tide of 
sensation, in the other we get near to the meaning 
of things. 

There is little sensuous charm in Miss Willoughby’s 

narrow face, in her hair falling in ringlets over 
her shoulders ; but there is plenty, there is little else 
but sensuous charm in Kitty, a richly coloured damsel 
in white, her pretty arm and hand laid on her soft lap. 
But while we merely perceive Kitty, we perceive and 
think of Miss Willoughby. We wonder if she were 
happy or glad, if her lovers disappointed her—they pro- 
bably did ; we see her in other circumstances, away from 
the beautiful blue trees under which Gainsborough has so 
happily placed her; we see her receiving visitors on the 
terrace, or leaning over the balustrade looking down the 
valley, and wondering why life has come to her so sadly. 
We see her in her eighteenth-century drawing-room 
amid Chippendale and Adams furniture, and we can tell 
that she is thinking of her young man who is in India, 
and who does not care much about her: no one ever 
cared much about Miss Willoughby. She is a woman of 
deep affections, and we are sure that she often reflected 
on the bitterness of life. But Kitty never looked into 
the heart of things : when life coincided with her desires, 
she laughed and was glad; when things, to use her own 
words, ‘‘ went wrong,” she cried. Kitty is the passing 
flower, an exquisite sensation of blonde odour and of 
sunny life. And in these two portraits we read the 
stories of the painters’ souls ; their sitters were a pretext. 
Gainsborough’s soul was a deeper soul than Romney’s, 
as Tennyson’s was a deeper soul than Swinburne’s. 

Turner’s ‘‘ Trout Stream,” in the same room, is much 
admired, but we think somewhat uncritically. The pic- 
ture, no doubt, was once fine, but it is now a mere wreck. 
The colour has faded from what was once a large space 
of light, but which is now not light but a mass of white 
paint. His Italian landscape in the next gallery is in a 
better state of preservation, and for that reason would 
be preferred by us. The experts may be invited to con- 
sider the two Lawrences in the first room. ‘We wonder 
ifthey would guess them to be by the same painter if 
nothing were known about the pictures. The portrait of 
Charles Lambton, created Duke of Durham, clearly 
belongs to our own time: it is the art of to-day, of the 
Academy of ’94, and presumably of ’95; whereas the 
portrait of a girl (a head done to please himself) is a 
charming and exquisite thing that holds its own among 
the Reynolds, the Gainsboroughs, the Turners, the Mor- 
lands. It is of the same family. 

The first room is a national gallery of English art. 
The eye meets a beautiful picture everywhere. John 
Phillips was not a great painter, but his sketch of relic- 
sellers in a cathedral porch in Seville is a fine thing. 
The picture is fortunately unfinished. Had the painter 
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e€ on with it, it is probable that he would have spoilt 
it. The colour inclines to blackness, and it is almost 
certain that it would have grown still blacker as he pr@- 
ceeded with it. Moreover, he had said all that he had 
to say. He could only have added superfluous detail. 
The architecture is beautifully sketched in; if he had 
completed it, it would have been tedious. For Phillips 
was a painter of talent, and not a man of genius. 

But is that beautiful picture of three joyous boys by 
Raeburn a work of genius in the sense that Sir Joshua’s 
and Gainsborough’s portraits are works of genius? 
Talent makes use of material already provided; genius 
creates its own material. When Swinburne said : 

‘* Would they tie the winds in a tether, 
Put a bit in the jaws of the sea ; 
While three men hold together, 
The kingdoms are less by three ”"— 

‘Put a bit in the jaws of the sea”: that is surely 

nius, as Sir Joshua’s conception of Miss Frances 

rewe standing, her hood drawn over her head, her 
basket in her hand, under an exquisitely tinted sky, is 
genius. The poet and the painter gave the world some- 
thing new, something that did not exist before, some- 
thing that could not Rave existed had they not existed. 
But original as the scheme of colour assuredly is—two 
of the boys are in bright red (the red of a soldier’s 
uniform), the third is dressed in pale buff with a blue: 
sash—we do not feel that thrill which is insepar- 
able from the work of genius. There is genius in 
the picture, but it is not pure genius. There is genius 
in that red, in the joyousness of the boys, in the beautiful 
firm painting. Wherever we look we find genius in this 
picture ; but when we look at the picture as a whole, 
great as is our admiration, we fain must confess that 
it does not live apart, but is part and parcel of a great 
deal of talent. It is talent of the highest kind. 


THE BANKRUPTCY OF SCIENCE. 


M BRUNETIERE, of the Revue des Deux Mondes,. 
* has lighted upon a phrase which is having a 
run of success in France such as he could hardly have 
anticipated, It is ‘‘ The bankruptcy of science.” Ac- 
cording to M. Brunetiére, science is bankrupt, but on 
this point there is much difference of opinion. There 
are some who declare that science was never so pros- 
perous as now. M. Brunetiére’s phrase, however, does 
not touch the domain of physics ; it merely refers to the 
materialistic philosophy which treats as trivial or 
baneful all speculation that is beyond the range of 
physical proof. A brief quotation from his article, 
which has been so much discussed, will suffice to show 
exactly what he means: ‘‘From a Darwinism barely 
assured of the truth of its principles, or from a phy- 
siology that is still rudimentary, we may appeal to a 
more extended Darwinism, or to a more learned phy- 
siology ; but in the meantime we must live a life not 
merely animal, and no science of to-day can show us. 
how to do this.” Science, then, according to M. 
Brunetiére, is bankrupt in the sense that it has failed 
to satisfy what is in the nature of man, or to explain the 
mystery that surrounds him. 

Probably in no other country do such rapid changes’ 
take place in the atmosphere that is formed by the per- 
petual whirling and grinding of the wheels of the human 
mind as in France. The remark, however, only applies 
to that limited but noisy ‘‘ world” which is kept in con- 
stant agitation by floating ideas ; the mass of the popu- © 
lation is stolidly indifferent to all that does not concern 
its material interests. Ten or twelve years ago M. 
Brunetiére’s article would have been received with such 
blustering derision, that the approving voices would 
have been drowned by the noise. Indeed, M. Bruneti¢re 
might then have lacked both the mood for writing it and 
the courage to print it. But a marked change has come 
about in the philosophical drift of the French mind 
oflate. Voltairianism is very nearly dead. The polished 
mockery and refined but bitter cynicism in regard to 
spiritual beliefs and speculations, wherein Edmond About 
and so many writers of his day and generation excelled, 
and which were so much relished by an epicurean 
bourgeoisie, have quite gone out of fashion, That temper 
of mind appears to have worn itself out. No doubt it 
will come again, but the fact to be noted as a menta 
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phenomenon, to be philosophically pondered, is that this 
most sceptical of centuries is ending in France—the 
Fatherland of Freethought—in a disposition of mind 
which if not Christian, is more coloured by idealism than 
materialism. The very keen interest that so many 
French people of the intellectual class have of late years 
taken in Buddhism, occultism, and spiritualism (spiritism 
it is more correctly termed in France), although by no 
means approved by the Catholic clergy, is nevertheless 
a symptom of the reaction from the Voltairian mood 
which lasted so long, and which became so very much 
in earnest, so different from Voltaire’s humour that, had 
he lived long enough, he might have repudiated his own 
disciples, The change is especially marked among 
those who represent ‘‘ Young France.” A freethought 
attitude among students, even when it was not sincere, 
used to be a successful pose, because it was a@ la mode 
in the Latin quarter. e same cannot be said now. 
The youth of the schools have not grown pious, but 
Auguste Comte, Renan, and Darwin, have lost the hold 
that they had on the students, and their increasing 
‘* mysticism” is noted with pain and disgust by the 
sceptics who were born earlier in the century, and whose 
philosophical opinions were fashioned by a very different 
wave of thought. 

But contemporary literature is perhaps the best mirror 
in which to see reflected that. new movement of the 
French mind which has led M. Brunetiére to speak of 
the ‘‘ bankruptcy of science.” Several writers of note 
could be named who, from being the thoroughgoing 
materialists that they were some ten or fifteen years 
ago, have with steadily increasing boldness been reach- 
ing towards an idealism that is almost, if not quite, 
religious. 

A writer in the Figaro has gone so far as to point to 
the new direction taken by M. Zola’s mind (evinced by 
his choice of Lourdes and Rome for his latest subjects) 
as confirmatory of the opinions expressed by M. 
Brunetiére in his remarkable article. ‘‘ Zola, in spite of 
himself, by the choice of his last subjects, ‘Lourdes’ 
and ‘Rome,’ deals a blow at the purely documentary 
theories which inspired his other romances. Vainly 
does he have recourse to the awkward pretence of 
referring everything, even miracles and the dreams of 
visionaries, to the immutable action of physical forces. 
In vain does his style remain carnal, even when he 
essays to describe angels and souls. Who does not 
perceive that his mind has taken a new direction, that 
his rare descriptive faculty is no longer urged on by 
curiosity in regard to bestial passion? Who does not 
see that, in spite of himself, he has started for le pays du 
bleu? Now, in a man of his education (purely earthly), 
of his exclusively sensual temperament, this evolution is 
equivalent to a change of front.” 

The writer in the Figaro may be pushing his conclu- 
sions a little too far. What, however, we may be quite 
sure of is that some great change must have taken 
place in France for so keen a man of the world as 
M. Zola, and one so richly endowed with the faculty of 
scenting a subject that will prove remunerative in the 
dress of fiction, to cast all his literary energy first upon 
the Pyrenean village that has been made a town by 
Bernadette, and then upon the City of the Popes. 


TWO ENGLISH MUSICIANS. 


bie first thing that is obvious at the recitals of Mr. 
4 Plunket Greene and Mr. Leonard Borwick is the 
clever arrangement of the programme. The average 
concert is unsatisfactory because the programme is no 
arrangement at all, but a mere higgledepiggledy throw- 
ing together of the pieces that the various artists are 
willing to perform, a nightmare dinner as it were, where 
one is expected to take now a mouthful of beef, now of 
padding: now of salt, just as they are served up. But 

essrs. Borwick and Greene select their pieces and place 
them with the conscious intention of avoiding every 
sequence that may give offence to the most sensitive 
palate. To drop metaphor, nothing jars on the state of 
feeling called up by the preceding piece: a folk-song 
is never dumped down between a Schubert Zied and a 
Handel opera air; and their programmes may be 
recommended as models—say, to Madame Patti. Fur- 
ther, the two artists attempt only what they can 
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do well, and they serve art faithfully. They 
only to give pleasure by singing and playing beautiful 
things in a beautiful manner, and never to astonish by 
gymnasts feats of the same order as Zzo’s tumble 
rom the top of the Aquarium. We do not say 
always succeed, either in their choice or in the execu. 
tion ; but the endeavour generates a genial atmosphere 
that may be enjoyed as well by the audience in the hall 
as by the artists on the platform. Here are some reasons 
why St. James’s Hall was packed on 11 January, and 
why the effect of the recital given by Mr. Borwick ang 
Mr. Greene was wholly and solidly artistic. 
’ Of course we are not leaving out of account Mr. 
Greene’s wonderful voice, nor Mr. Borwick’s delicate 
singing touch, nor the personalities and the resulting 
art-methods of the two men. It may easily be imagined 
that not every two artists, however ingenious at Pro- 
gramme-contriving and earnest in their desire to give 
the highest kind of pleasure, could get the results pro. 
duced by Messrs. Greene and Borwick. Paderewski, 
in his milder moods, is a charming artist, and s0 jg 
Mr. David Bispham always ; yet we are pretty sure that 
a Bispham-Paderewski recital would not be altogether 
a thing of joy: the personalities would clash. But 
in Mr. Borwick and Mr. Greene we have two men 
whose personalities are very different ; yet whose art 
methods differ just enough to give an edge of relish to 
the resemblances. Side by side, or rather interwoven, 
in all of us there exist at least two sets of passions: 
first, those primitive forces, in their essence fiercely 
animal, that urge us all to actively enjoy life, no matter 
who pays the cost, that impelled our forefathers to go 
out and harry and slay, that send the modern man 
fishing, shooting, and hunting, and which, we are told, 
will fade away so completely in the coming centuries 
that we shall kill nought and devour only innocent 
vegetables ; and, second, those gentler, domestic emo- 
tions, essentially human, that in the beginning prompted 
man to drag his bleeding lady-love by the hair to his 
cave, that afterwards led him to adopt a less strenuous 
mode of courtship, and to become, as a rule, polite 
to all well-dressed mankind, and which, it is hoped, 
will eventually make us love our neighbours as our- 
selves. When with a full allowance of the first set in their 
modern modified form, there goes an even fuller develop- 
ment of the second (plus always, of course, the art 
faculty), we get a Beethoven or Michael Angelo—a giant 
in art; where the first are strong and the second 
only a little less so, we get a Plunket Greene ; when the 
second are strong and the first nearly absent, we get 
a Leonard Borwick. Mr. Greene sings a Hungarian 
hunting-song, or ‘‘ The Minstrel Boy,” and his fervour 
not only comes near to carrying him into an unrelated 
key, but proves conclusively the thoughts that thrill him 
most. Mr. Borwick responds instantaneously to the 
domestic pieces of Schumann, and can be depended on 
with absolute certainty to play them with all the feeling 
of which he is capable. And just as Mr. Greene has 
gradually, by rigorous schooling of himself, included 
amongst the things he does well even the most uncon- 
sidered trifles of song, so has Mr. Borwick, by persistent 
training, developed his mental muscle until he can battle 
with and overcome the biggest things in music : to give 
widely differing examples, Liszt’s arrangement of the 
**Erlking” and Beethoven's Op. 111. Approaching from 
opposite sides, both men have grown into nearly perfect 
artists. The art of the one is built on his strength and 
his energy, and of the other on his frailty; one % 
strength tamed, the other sensitiveness fostered into 
strength. Note the endless good humour, the su 
ease, shown by Mr. Greene in his singing, and howe 
these qualities merge in exaggeration ; and Mr. Borwick’s 
strenuous endeavour, how easily it becomes petulant: 
these are the chisel-marks of the process each has under- 
gone. Both men have immense artistic sympathy am 
insight, and a reserve of technical mastery, and their 
limitations are not yet in sight: indeed, the height to 
which they may attain, and the breadth of their sweep, 
seem only to depend upon the length of time they will com 
tinue to urge themselves up and on at their present pace. 
To come to that recital of 11 January, Mr. Leonard 
Borwick played Bach’s English Suite, No. 2, in A minor, 
with a beauty of tone and finished phrasing that were as 
remarkable as his crude—crude because incomplete— 
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-on of the work. As we say, Mr. Borwick is 
and one of the first things he must grow out 
Schumann mode of handling Bach. | It is not 
ven Schumann, but a tradition that has come through 
, channel which is not above suspicion. But no 
fault can be found with his playing of some things of 
Scarlatti. They were the firework music of their day, 
and are very passé now, while the melody of Bach, and 
and Purcell, and many of the still older men 
who wrote as they felt, is green and fresh as ever, Dr. 
Stanford’s Ballade seemed to us Chopin and Schu- 
mann and Brahms infused in a goodly quantity of 
water; Mr. Korbay’s Hungarian rhapsody is sound and 
fury, signifying nothing ; and Mr. Somervell’s Im- 
promptu is the kind of thing that should be played 
impromptu, and quickly forgotten. We do not blame 
Mr. Borwick for playing us these pieces. We admit 
that they contain nothing outrageously objectionable ; 
but having heard them, and thanked Mr. Borwick for 
his courage shown in introducing them, we would 
rather not hear them again. The triumph of the 
afternoon was the rendering of Schumann's ‘‘ Dichter- 
liebe” song-cycle by Mr. Greene, with Mr. Borwick 
at the piano. Of course, the audience intended all 
its applause for the singer; but the truth is the 
r would have been nowhere without his pianist. 
We have become so used to the accompanist as 
a harmless lunatic who, since he dabbles in piano- 
playing, is thought useful in keeping the singer in tune, 
and filling up the gaps between the verses while she or 
he takes breath, that to some of us it may bea little hard 
torealize him as one of the two persons necessary to 
rightly render a Schumann song. He is that, and 
nothing less. Mr. Greene sang magnificently for the 
most part (though we objected to ‘‘ Peter Piper picked a 
peck of pickled peppers” effect of the third song), but 
had a hack accompanist taken Mr. Borwick’s place we 
should have missed the barbaric ritual splendour of 
priestly processions, and incense, and deep booming 
organ-music that was brought out in the sixth of the 
set (‘Im Rhein, im heiligen Stréme”); there would 
have been none of the sense of tropical luxuriance of 
life in the fifteenth ; and the delicate trickles of melody 
that almost gave one the scent of violets and woodbine 
in some of the smaller songs would have been flattened 
and ironed out into commonplace colourless academic 
counterpoint. As it was, the reading of the ‘‘ Dichter- 
liebe” might almost be called epoch-making ; for surely 
none of our younger (and older) singers will dare to sing 
any of the songs again as they have too often sung them 
inthe past. Only on one point have we a small im- 
provement to suggest. Mr. Plunket Greene, though he 
is Irish, is not an example of the pride in ragged 
breeches that boasts its inability of seriousness enough 
todo anything well. In fact, once or twice one could 
not avoid the feeling that Schumann and Heine, espe- 
cially Heine, would have wished for a trifle less serious- 
sess and a little more humour—for instance in the 
eleventh song. 

The Monday Popular Concerts recommenced on 
Monday, 14 January, with a delicate rendering of 
Schubert’s A minor quartet, Lady Halle, and Messrs. 
Ries, Gibson, and Ould being the players. Mr. Borwick 
played delightfully in Schumann’s Fantasiestiicke 
(Op. 111); and no praise can be too high for Mr. 
Bispham’s superb singing in Schubert's ‘‘Der Zwerg,” 
and Purcell’s ‘‘Mad Tom.” Although the programme 
was somewhat marred by Dvorak’s Piano-quintet in A, 
the concert was enjoyable enough to compensate for the 
recent dulness of which we have complained. We must 
defer mention of Mr. Dolmetsch’s concerts of old-world 
music until after the second of the series. 
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KING ARTHUR. 


“King Arthur:” a drama in a prologue and four 
acts.. By J. Comyns Carr. Lyceum Theatrej 12 
January, 1895. 

ME. IRVING is to be congratulated on the impulse 

which has led him to exclaim, onthis occasion, ‘‘ Let 
us get rid of that insufferably ignorant specialist, the 
dramatist, and try whether something fresh cannot be 
done by a man equipped with all the culture-of the age.” 
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It was an inevitable step in the movement which is 
bringing the stage more and more into contact with life.. 
When I was young, the banquets on the stage were 
made by the property man : his gobléts and pasties, and 
epergnes laden with grapes, regaled guests who walked 
off and on through illusory wainscoting simulated by 
the precarious perspective of the wings. The scene- 
painter built the rooms ; the costumier.made the dresses; 
the armour was made apparently by dipping the legs of 
the knights in a solution of salt of spangles and precipi- 
tating the metal on their calves by some electro-process ; 
the leader of the band made the music; and the author 
wrote the verse and invented the law, the morals, 
the religion, the art, the jurisprudence, and whatever 
else might be needed in the abstract department of the 
play. Since then we have seen great changes. Real walls, 
ceilings, and doors are made by real carpenters ; real 
tailors and dressmakers clothe the performers; real 
armourers harness them; and real musicians write the 
music and have it performed with full orchestral honours 
at the Crystal Palace and the Philharmonic. All that 
remains is to get a real poet to write the verse, a real 
philosopher to do the morals, a real divine to put in the 
religion, a real lawyer to adjust the law, and a real 
painter to design the pictorial effects. This is too much 
to achieve at one blow; but Mr. Irving made a brave 
step towards it when he resolved to get rid of the author 


-and put in his place his dear old friend Comyns Carr as 


an encyclopedic gentleman well up to date in most of 
these matters. And Mr. Comyns Carr, of course, was at 
once able to tell him that there was an immense mass of 
artistic and poetic tradition, accumulated by generations 
of poets and painters, lying at hand all ready for exploita- 
tion by any experienced dealer with ingenuity and literary 
faculty enough to focus it in a stage entertainment. Such 
a man would have to know, for instance, that educated 
people have ceased to believe that architecture means 
‘‘ruins by moonlight” (style, ecclesiastical Gothic) ; 
that the once fashionable admiration of the Renascence 
and ‘‘the old masters”’ of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries has been swept away by the growth of a 
genuine sense of the naive dignity and charm of 
thirteenth-century work, and a passionate affection for 
the exquisite beauty of fifteenth-century work, so that 
nowadays ten acres of Carracci, Giulio Romano, 
Guido, Domenichino, and Pietro di Cortona will not 
buy an inch of Botticelli, or Lippi, or John Bellini—no, 
not even with a few yards of Raphael thrown in; and 
that the whole rhetorical school in English literature, 
from Shakespeare to Byron, appears to us in our present 
mood only another side of the terrible degringolade from 
Michael Angelo to Canova and Thorwaldsen, all of 
whose works would not now tempt us to part with a 
single fragment by Donatello, or even a pretty founsing 
baby by Della Robbia. And yet this, which is the r 
art culture of England to-day, is only dimly known to 
our dramatic authors as a momentary bygone craze 
out of which a couple of successful pieces, ‘‘ Patience ” 
and ‘*The Colonel,” made some money in_ their 
day. Mr. Comyns Carr knows better. He knows 
that Burne-Jones has made himself the greatest 
among English decorative painters by picking up 
the tradition of his art where Lippi left it, and 
utterly ignoring ‘‘their Raphaels, rreggios, and 
stuff.” He knows that William Morris has made himself 
the greatest living master of the English language, both 
in prose and verse, by picking up thetradition of theliterary 
art where Chaucer left it, and that Morris and Burne- 
Jones, close friends and co-operators in many a master- 
piece, form the highest aristocracy of English art to-day. 
And he knows exactly how far their culture has spread 
and penetrated, and how much simply noble beauty of 
Romanesque architecture, what touching loveliness and 
delicate splendour of fifteenth-century Italian dresses 
and armour, what blue from the hills round Florence 
and what sunset gloom deepening into splendid black 
shadow from the horizons of Giorgione will be recog- 
nized with delight on the stage if they be well counterfeited 
there ; also what stories we long to have as the subject 
of these deeply desired pictures. Foremost among such 
stories stands that of King Arthur, Lancelot, and 
Guinevere ; and what Mr. Comyns Carr has done is to 
contrive a play in which we have our heart's wish, and 
see these come to life, and move through halls 
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and colonnades that might have been raised by the 
master-builders of San Zeno or San Ambrogio, out into 
the eternal beauty of the woodland spring, acting their 
legend just as we know it, in just such vestures and 
against just such backgrounds of blue hill and fiery 
sunset. No mere dramatic author could have wrought 
this miracle. Mr. Comyns Carr has done it with ease, 
by simply knowing whom to send for. His long business 
experience as a man of art and letters, and the contact 
with artists and poets which it has involved, have 
equipped him completely for the work. In Mr. Irving’s 
theatre, with Burne-Jones to design for him, Harker and 
Hawes Craven to paint for him, and Malory and 
Tennyson and many another on his bookshelves, he has 
put out his hand cleverly on a ready-made success, and 
tasted the joy of victory without the terror of battle. 
But how am I to praise this deed when my own art, 
the art of literature, is left shabby and ashamed amid the 
triumph of the arts of the painter and the actor? I 
sometimes wonder where Mr. Irving will go to when he 
dies—whether he will dare to claim, as a master artist, 
to walk where he may any day meet Shakespeare whom 
he has mutilated, Goethe whom he has travestied, and 
the nameless creator of the hero-king out of whose 
mouth he has uttered jobbing verses. For in poetry 
Mr. Comyns Carr is frankly a jobber and nothing else. 
There is one scene in the play in which Mr. Irving rises 
to the height of his art, and impersonates, with the 
noblest feeling, and the most sensitive refinement of 
execution, the King Arthur of all our imaginations in 
the moment when he learns that his wife loves his friend 
instead of himself. And all the time, whilst the voice, 
the gesture, the emotion expressed are those of the hero- 
king, the talk is the talk of an angry and jealous coster- 
monger, exalted by the abject submission of the other 
parties to a transport of magnanimity in refraining from 
reviling his wife and punching her lover’s head. I do 
not suppose that Mr. Irving said to Mr. Comyns Carr in 
so many words, ‘‘ Write what trash you like: I'll play 
the real King Arthur over the head of your stuff”; but 
that was what it came to. And the end of it was that 


Mr. Comyns Carr was too much for Mr. Irving. When 


King Arthur, having broken down in an attempt to 
_ hit Lancelot with his sword, Guinevere grovelling 
on the floor with her head within an inch of his 
toes, and stood plainly conveying to the numerous 
bystanders that this was the proper position for a female 
who had forgotten herself so far as to prefer another 
man to him, one’s gorge rose at the Tappertitian vulgarity 
and infamy of the thing ; and it was a relief when the 
scene ended with a fine old Richard the Third effect of 
Arthur leading his mail-clad knights off to battle. That 
vision of a fine figure of a woman, torn with sobs and 
remorse, stretched at the feet of a nobly superior and 
deeply wronged lord of creation, is no doubt still as 
popular with the men whose sentimental vanity it flatters 
as it was in the days of the “‘Idylls of the King.” But 
since then we have been learning that a woman is some- 
thing more than a piece of sweetstuff to fatten a man’s 
emotions ; and our amateur King Arthurs are beginning 
to realize, with shocked surprise, that the more generous 
the race grows, the stronger becomes its disposition to 
bring them to their senses with a stinging dose of whole- 
some ridicule. Mr. Comyns Carr miscalculated the spirit 
of the age on this point; and the result was that he 
dragged Mr. Irving down from the height of the loftiest 
passage in his acting to the abyss of the lowest depth of 
the dialogue. 

Whilst not sparing my protest against this unpardon- 
able scene, I can hardly blame Mr. Comyns Carr for the 
touch of human frailty which made him reserve to him- 
self the honour of providing the “‘ book of the words” 
for Burne-Jones’s picture-opera. No doubt, since Mr. 
Carr is no more a poet than I am, the consistent course 
would have been to call in Mr. William Morris to provide 
the verse. Perhaps, if Mr. Irving, in his black harness, 
with his visor down and Excalibur ready to hand and 
well in view, were to present himself at the Kelmscott 
Press fortified with a propitiatory appeal from the great 

ainter, the poet might, without absolutely swearing, 
sten to a proposal that he should condescend to touch 
up those little rhymed acrostics in which Merlin utters 
his prophecies, leaving the blank verse padding to 
Mr. Comyns Carr. For the blank verse is at all events 
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accurately metrical, a fact which distinguishes the author 
sharply from most modern dramatists. The jdegs 
are second-hand, and are dovetailed into a ¢ 
structure instead of developing into one another by an 
life of their own; but they are sometimes very on 
chosen ; and Mr. Carr is often guided to his choice of 
them by the strength and sincerity of their effect on hic 
own feelings. At such moments, if he does not create 
he reflects so well, and sometimes reflects such fine ray. 
too, that one gladly admits that there are men whoge 
originality might have been worse than his receptivity 
There are excellent moments in the love scenes : indeed. 
Lancelot’s confession of his love to Guinevere all bat 
earns for the author the poet’s privilege of having his 
chain tested by its strongest link. 

The only great bit of acting in the piece is that pa 
of Mr. Irving’s to which I have already alluded—, 
masterly fulfilment of the promise of one or two quiet 
but eloquent touches in his scene with Guinevere in the 
second act. Popularly speaking, Mr. Forbes Robertson 
as Lancelot is the hero of the piece. He has a beautify 
costume, mostly of plate-armour of Burne-Jonesian 
design ; and he wears it beautifully, like a fifteenth-cen 
tury St. George, the spiritual, interesting face com. 
pleting a rarely attractive living picture. He was more 
than applauded on his entrance: he was positively adored, 
His voice is an organ with only one stop on it: to the 
musician it suggests a clarionet in A, played only in the 
chalumeau register ; but then the chalumeau, sympathe 
tically sounded, has a richly melancholy and noble effect, 
The one tune he had to play throughout suited it per- 
fectly : its subdued passion, both in love and devotion, 
affected the house deeply; and the crowning moment of 
the drama for most of those present was his clasping of 
Guinevere’s waist as he knelt at her feet when she 
intoxicated him by answering his confession with her 
own. As to Miss Ellen Terry, it was the old story, a 
born actress of real women’s parts condemned to 
figure as a mere artist’s model in costume plays which, 
from the woman’s point of view, are foolish flatteries 
written by gentlemen for gentlemen. It is pathetic to 
see Miss Terry snatching at some fleeting touch of nature 
in her part, and playing it not only to perfection, but often 
with a parting caress that brings it beyond that for an in 
stant as she relinquishes it, very loth, and passes on to the 
next length of arid sham-feminine twaddle in blank verse, 
which she pumps out in little rhythmic strokes ina 
desperate and all too obvious effort to make music of it. 
I should prove myself void of the true critic’s passion if 
I could pass with polite commonplaces over what seems 
to me a heartless waste of an exquisite talent. Whata 
theatre for a woman of genius to be attached to! Ob 
solete tomfooleries like ‘‘ Robert Macaire,” school- 
girl charades like ‘‘ Nance Oldfield,” blank verse by 
Wills, Comyns Carr, and Calmour, with intervals of 
hashed Shakespeare; and all the time a stream of 
splendid women’s parts pouring from the Ibsen volcano 
and minor craters, and being snapped up by the rising 
generation. Strange, under these circumstances, that 
it is Mr. Irving and not Miss Terry who feels the want 
of a municipal theatre. He has certainly done his best to 
make every one else feel it. 

The rest of the acting is the merest stock company 
routine, there being only three real parts in the play. 
Sir Arthur Sullivan (who, in the playbill, drops his knight- 
hood whilst Burne-Jones parades his baronetcy) sweetens 
the sentiment of the scenes here and there by penn’orths of 
orchestral sugarstick, for which the dramaticcritics, in their 
soft-eared innocence, praisehim aboveWagner. The ovet~ 
ture and the vocal pieces are pretty specimens of his best 
late work. Some awkwardness in the construction of 
the play towards the end has led the stage manager 
into a couple of absurdities. For instance, when the 
body of Elaine is done with, it should be taken off the 
stage and not put in the corner like a portmanteau ata 
railway station. I do not know what is supposed to 
happen in the last act—whether Guinevere is alive or a 
ghost when she comes in at Arthur’s death (I understood 
she was being burnt behind the scenes), or what becomes 
of Lancelot and Mordred, or who on earth the two 
gentlemen are who come in successively to interview 
the dying Arthur, or why the funeral barge should leave 
Mr. Irving lying on the stage and bear off to bliss aB 
impostor with a strikingly different nose. In fact ¥ 
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rstand nothing that happened after the sudden 
out of Arthur into Lohengrin, Guinevere into 
Elsa, Mordred into Telramund, and Morgan-le Fay into 
dain the combat scene, in which, by the way, Mr. 
Comyns Carr kills the wrong man, probably from having 
read Wagner carelessly. But I certainly think some- 
thing might be done to relieve the shock of the whole 
court suddenly bolting and leaving the mortally wounded 
‘so floundering on the floor without a soul to look after 
+m. These trifles are mere specks of dust on a splendid 


picture ; but they could easily be brushed off. 
G. B. S. 


MONEY MATTERS. 


T seems strange at first sight that with a rapid 
| increase in the gold supplies of the world the prices of 
commodities generally should be lower than they have 
ever been before. The yield in the United States, 
Australia, and Russia is not yet known, but there is no 
doubt that there has been a considerable augmentation 
jn allthree. Roughly, the gold production in the United 
States and Australia may be taken at about 16 millions 
sterling, and Russia and the other gold-producing 
countries would probably raise the total to something 
between 32 and 34 millions sterling. If so, the outturn 
last year was the largest in the history of gold mining. 
And yet prices fell steadily all through the year. The 
explanation, of course, is found in the distrust that still 

wails so widely in so many countries, especially 
in the United States, South America, Italy, Spain, 
Greece, and Portugal. While the difficulties of all these 
countries continue, it is scarcely possible that there can 
be any very considerable recovery in prices. It may be 
noted in passing that the gold discoveries in California 
and Australia did not affect prices for three or four years. 
It will be recollected that the over-building of railways 
here at home in 1844~5~-6 led to a panic, that the crops 
failed over a considerable part of Europe in 1847, cul- 
minating in the great Irish famine of that year, and that 
in 1848 almost the whole Continent was in the throes 
of revolution. The result was a great depression all 
over the world for several years, accompanied by much 
distrust, and therefore a considerable time passed before 
the additions made to the gold supplies of the world by 
mining in California and Australia made themselves felt. 


Although the Stock Exchange Settlement this week 
was very large, it did not have as much influence upon 
the money market as might have been expected, so quiet 
is the demand in every other direction. Indeed, it is 
said that some of the joint stock banks, unable to dispose 
otherwise of their large balances, have lent upon the 
security of gold shares. Hitherto, mining has been 
considered too risky an industry for such shares to be 
accepted as a security by banks. Generally speaking, 
on Monday Stock Exchange borrowers were able to 
obtain all the loans they wanted at from 1 to 14 per 
cent. The carrying-over rates in the South African 
market, however, were very stiff, in some cases exceed- 
ingly so. But that affected rates inside the Stock Ex- 
change only ; in Lombard Street the impression made was 
exceedingly slight. 


The sterling value of the rupee continues to fall. At 
this season of the year exports from India used to be 
very large, and the bank rates of Calcutta and Bombay 
often went up to 10 and 12-per cent. Now the exports 
are exceedingly small, and there is so little demand for 
money that the Bombay rate is only 4 per cent, and the 
Bengal rate is no more than 3 per cent. On the other 
hand, India has been importing large quantities of 
cotton goods and of silver, with the result that her debt 
to this country is large, and payments on account of the 
debt are now being made. On Wednesday the India 
Council offered for tender 60 lakhs of rupees in bills and 
telegraphic transfers, and sold a little over 47} lakhs, a 
Portion at 1s. o}d., and a portion -at a small fraction 
over, per rupee. The silver market is exceedingly weak. 

American mine-owners are selling on a large scale, 
and there is little demand for the Far East. The price 
is only about 27d. per ounce. 


As was generally expected, the ‘Home Railway divi- 
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dends so far announced are unsatisfactory. It will 
be recollected that the great coal strike occurred in 
the second half of 1893, and caused such losses to the 
railway companies that nearly all showed serious re- 
ductions in the distributions a year ago. The Man- 
chester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Ordinary dividend 
is 14 compared with very much worse than nothing last 
year, and 3 per cent the year before. Metropolitan 
Stock receives 2} per cent against 2} per cent twelve 
months ago, and 3} per centtwo years ago. The South- 
Eastern gets 53 per cent against 5} per cent twelve 
months ago, and 6} per cent two years ago. The 
Brighton dividend is 7} per cent against 7} per cent ~ 
twelve months ago, and go} per cent two years ago. 
This gives the Deferred stock for the whole year 1894, 
6 per cent against 5} per cent for 1893, and 7 per cent 
for 1892. The Great Eastern dividend is 2} per cent 
against 1} per cent at this time last year, and 3} per cent 
two years ago. 


The Settlement of the account in the South African 
department this week reflects seriously upon the Com- 
mittee of the Stock Exchange. The account has been 
growing for months. Each Settlement has been more 
and more difficult, and clearly it was the duty of the 
Committee to make such arrangements as would get rid 
of the difficulty. But nothing has been done. The result is 
that members of the Stock Exchange engaged in the 
South African market have had to keep their staffs 
sitting up a great part of the night, in some cases all 
night, while the Settlement was going on; and the 
room in which names are ‘‘ passed”’ was a scene of such 
confusion that very often members could not find one 
another, and nothing could be heard amid the Babel of 
voices. The Settlement has thus been unreasonably 
protracted, and the work thrown upon clerks altogether 
unfair, while brokers often have been literally unable 
to judge how their accounts stood—whether their 
balances at their bankers’, that is to say, were sufficient 
or not sufficient to meet their liabilities—and thus have 
been compelled in many cases to borrow far more than 
there was any real need for. In spite of all, however, 
the stock markets have been wonderfully well sup- 
ported. Naturally the Ministerial crisis in Paris, 
followed so quickly by the Presidential crisis, has 
checked French buying. But English buying has been 
upon a very large scale; and it is reported that the 
French purchasers of late have paid for very large 
amounts of stock and have actually taken them up as in- 
vestments. The disappointing Home Railway dividends 
were so generally expected that they have not made 
much impression upon the market ; indeed the tendency 
just now is to look for an improvement in trade in the 
course of the year, and therefore to anticipate better divi- 
dends in July. Consols, Indian Sterling stocks, English 
Municipal stocks, and other first-class securities have all 
been well maintained. Even the inter-Bourse depart- 
ment has suffered little. An attempt has been made to 
put up prices in the American market on the strange 
ground that the present Congress will do nothing to 
restore order in the currency, and that, therefore, the 
question will be left for settlement by the new Congress. 
As there is a Republican majority in the new House and 
a Democratic majority in the Senate, there does not seem 
great likelihood that the new Congress will do better 
than the present. 


The Report of the British South Africa Company for 
the year ended 31 March last states that the cost of 
the Matabele war was £113,488. Naturally, owing to 
the war, the receipts of the Company were unsatisfac- 
tory during the year, but the six months to the end 
of September show a marked improvement, and for the 
whole twelve months it is hoped that revenue will 
balance expenditure. The Report gives in much detail 
an account of the efforts being made to open up and 
settle the country by means of railways, telegraphs, and 
the like. The Matabele, it is said, have accepted the 
new state of things, and are proving a valuable addition 
to the supply of labour. Mr. Hammond, a specialist, 


has reported most favourably upon the goldfields ; and 
besides gold, beds of coal, salt, asbestos, and slate have 
been discovered. We trust that all these hopes may be 
realized within the next twenty or thirty years. 
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Consols closed on Thursday at 104}, a rise compared 
with the preceding Thursday of ,'°,; Indian Sterling 
Threes closed at 104}, a rise of } ; Cape of Good Hope 
34's closed at 111}, a rise of 3; New Zealand 3}’s closed 
at 101, also a rise of #; but Victorian 3}’s closed at 
94}, a fall of }. In the Home Railway market, Cale- 
donian Undivided closed at 129, a rise of 2; Great 
Northern Preferred closed at 118, also a rise of 2; Lon- 
don and Brighton Undivided closed at 172, a rise of 1 ; 
London and North-Western closed at 178}, a rise of 
14; Midland closed at 155}, likewise a rise of 14; and 
Great Eastern closed at 80}, a rise of as much as 48. 
In the American department, Baltimore and Ohio shares 
closed at 64, a rise of 1; and Lake Shore shares closed 
at 139}, likewise a rise of 1; but Illinois Central closed 
at 89}, a fall of 3. In the South American market, 
Argentines of ’86 closed at 65}, a fall of 4; and the 
Funding Bonds closed at 69}, a fall of }. In the inter- 
Bourse department, Russian Tones closed at 102}, a 
rise of }; and Egyptian Unified closed at 104}, a rise 
of as much as 1}. In the South African market the 
changes have been slight, the market remaining very 
firm in spite of the difficulties of settlement. Langlaagte 
closed at 4,%,, a rise of }; Primrose New closed at 6,5, 
a rise of 3; Simmer and Jack closed at 12%, a rise of 
4; and Sheba closed at 31s. 6d., a rise of 3s. 


NEW ISSUES, &c. 


The present glut of money and the abnormal prices of 
the best securities, naturally afford an exceptional 
opportunity to the company-promoter. We consider it 
our duty to call the attention of our readers to the 
essentially unsatisfactory character of some of the 
concerns in which the public are daily being invited to 
invest their capital, and we propose to examine from 
time to time the pretensions of certain newly formed 
companies, to such an extent as the somewhat meagre 
information furnished by their prospectuses will 
allow.: 

A better example of the kind of enterprise to which we 
refer could scarcely be found than ‘‘The Smoke and 
Fumes Annihilator (Limited),” in which 18,000 £5 
shares are now being offered for public subscription. 
“This Company has been formed,” says the prospectus, 
“to acquire the British Patents, Trade Marks, and 
goodwill of Elliott’s Smoke and Fumes Annihilator, and 
Subsidiary Patents.” The capital is to be £120,000 in 
24,000 4,5 shares, and the purchase money is to be 

75,000, of which the vendor is to receive £ 30,000 in fully 
paid shares, and £45,000 7m cash or shares. As regards 
the 18,000 shares offered to the public, £1 a share is 
payable on application, £2 on allotment, and the balance 
m equal amounts at one and two months after allot- 
ment. It follows that, even if every share should be 
taken up at once, the whole of the £54,000 subscribed 
on or before allotment would, after setting aside £ 10,000 
**to be applied by the directors to working capital” 
(including, no doubt, directors’ fees), be absorbed in 
paying the vendor, who would still be a creditor of the 
company to the extent of £1000. Supposing that every 
share is fully paid-up, the working capital would be 
445,000, and what the directors have to show is that 
this sum can be employed to such advantage as to yield 
a respectable dividend on a capital of £120,000. If 
they really believe this to be the case, they must have a 
degree of confidence in the merits of the ‘‘ Annihilator,” 
which is, to say the least of it, obscured by the modest 
impersonality of the phrases in the prospectus. ‘‘ /¢ zs 
claimed for this invention,” says that remarkable docu- 
ment (the italics are ours), ‘‘ that it not only effects the 
complete suppression of the smoke nuisance, purifying 
and ‘rendering harmless to animal and vegetable life 
the smoke and fumes produced from any kind of fuel, 
but that, in addition, it has the novel feature of obtain- 
ing therefrom products of considerable commercial 
value.” We appreciate the self-denial of the directors 
in refraining from pointing out that the general adoption 
of this boon to mankind would render a London fog a 
physical impossibility. After some half dozen other 
laudatory paragraphs, we come to a list of the advan- 
tages which, 7¢ zs believed (again the italics are ours), 
will accrue to manufacturers from the use of the machine ; 
and then at length we arrive at ‘‘the sources of profit 
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which 7¢ zs considered"’ (once more, we take it UPON our. 
selves to emphasize the modesty of the Board) ‘ wil} be 
open to the Company.” These are as follows :— : 

‘* 1, The rental of machines let out on hire, 
estimated to be from £30 to £100 each per 
annum, or an average of £40, say, for 100 

2. The profits on the sale of the machines 
sold outright, say, 100 per annum, at £100 

3. The net profit to be derived from the 
sale of the liquid disinfectant, which can be 
produced at a very small cost in large quanti- 
ties . . . a sale of, say, 15,000 gallons per 
week for 48 weeks in a year, at a profit of 
only 3d. a gallon, would yield per annum 

4. The sale of the carbon, estimated to 
produce perannum : £2,500 

In addition, the directors will consider as to the sale 
of licenses for particular districts.” 

The arithmetical accuracy of these calculations is yp. 
impeachable ; and thus we have a gross profit of 
£25,500 a year (to say nothing of the ‘ sale of licenses,” 
whatever that may mean) on a working capital of 
445,000! No wonder the vendor wants £75,000 for so 
lucrative a property! But before any of our readers 
become participators in this attractive venture, we trust 
that they will ask themselves what prospect there is that 
100 persons will be found willing to pay from £30 to 
#100 a year each for the hire of one of these machinesy 
and that 100 other machines will be purchased at some 
price which even the prospectus forbears to name, but 
which is estimated to yield the Company a profit 
of £100 per machine. We should suggest, further, 
that there is no evidence that there will be any market 
for the 15,000 gallons of disinfectant which are to be 
sold weekly at a profit of ‘‘ only 3d. a gallon.” 

So far as we can gather from the prospectus, only four 
machines are at present in use, and of these one is on 
the premises of the vendor himself, while another is to 
be seen at the ‘‘ Mint,” Birmingham, whose director is 
also, we observe, a director of the new company. A 
third, it is true, is stated to have been supplied to the 
Duke of Westminster, who, the prospectus hastens to 
add, ‘‘has evinced his interest in the undertaking by 
becoming a subscriber for sharesin the Company.” We 
own to some curiosity whether his Grace is aware of the 
use that has thus been made of his name for purposes of 
advertisement. 

The names on the board are not, so far as we can see, 
particularly reassuring. Besides the vendor himself and 
the director of the Mint, Birmingham, where the public 
are invited to inspect the working of the machine, we 
find the deputy-chairman of the Company’s bankers, 
two civil engineers of no note, a gentleman whose only 
qualification appears to be that he resides near the vendor 
at Newbury, and one other individual, a Captain } 
Walrond Clarke, Marlborough Club, Pall Mall, and 12, 
Eaton Place, Brighton, whose name gives us pause. 
If we remember rightly there was a J. W. Clarke, Esq., 
17, Marine Square, Brighton, on the board of a certain 
‘* Smoke Abatement and Coal Saving Company,” which, 
curiously enough, made its appearance in November, 
1889, at the very same address as that owned by this 
Smoke Annihilator. If these two Clarkes are one and 
the same individual, we fancy that the shareholders in 
the Abatement concern, at any rate, will not be among 
the shareholders in the Annihilator company now ad- 
vertised. 


44,000 


410,009 


£9,000 


The prospectus of ‘‘ The Pandora Folding Box Com- 
pany ” holds out to applicants for shares the prospect of a 
net profit of £17,550 a year on a working capital of 
420,000, not to mention ‘‘ handsome supplementary divi- 
dends” in acontingency which is described as ‘‘ highly 
probable.” The whole capital is to be £60,000, of which 
the vendors (in this case another Company) is to receive 
#40,000—viz. £15,000 in cash, and the balance in cash 
or fully-paid shares. The board of directors comprises 
(besides the director of the Vendor Company) Lord Bellew, 
a tailor, a box manufacturer (who is to be the managing 
director), and a gentleman of whom we know nothing 
but that he resides at Silverdale, Sydenham, S.E. It 
seems that the box manufacturer, Mr. James Barley by 
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is satisfied, and has satisfied his co-directors, that 
the Company will sell z000 gross of Pandora boxes 
weekly, at a net profit of gs. per gross. In fact, they 
ge going to sell boxes at least as fast as they can 

uce them. If the public are prepared to accept Mr. 
Barley’s #pse dixit in this respect, they will no doubt 
subscribe the £60,000 without delay. For our own part, 
we can but regret that a profound scepticism as to the 
accuracy of this very roseate forecast prevents us from 
extolling the philanthropy evinced by the directors and 
shareholders of the Vendor Company in their desire to 
share the benefits of so good a thing with their fellow 


men. 


The proposed issue of £100,000 of Five per Cent 
Debenture Stock by Crompton and Company, Limited, 
isa bird of a slightly different feather. Here we have, 
to be sure, a going concern, although, on its own show- 
ing, not a very prosperous one. The average profit for 
the past six years is stated to have been £10,320 year ; 
and, after paying interest on existing mortgage deben- 
tures amounting to £80,000, the surplus would not pay 
a very satisfactory dividend on a capital of some 
£183,000 ; nor does the fact that the profit for the last 
year of the six fell rather below the average support the 
assertion in the prospectus that ‘‘ further capital is now 

uired to meet the growth of business.” It seems, 
however, that the old debentures are to be redeemed, so 
thatthe Company will only obtain an additional £20,000, 
andthe circumstances which render it desirable to sub- 
stitute new debentures for the old ones are not ex- 
plained. Clearly the rate of interest which it is proposed 
to pay is not less than that now payable, or the fact 
would assuredly have been mentioned in the prospectus. 
We fear that the directors have not told the whole of 
the story, and we certainly cannot recommend their offer 
to investors. 


name, 


These examples are bad enough ; but for a piece of 
supererogation in audacity, we have seldom seen any- 
thing to surpass the prospectus of ‘‘ The African Alluvial 
Gold Mines, Limited,” which Company boldly vaunts 
itself as the possessor of ‘‘ five square miles of rich 
alluvial” ! The italics are ours. Five square miles of 
tich alluvial seems to us like throwing a whale to catch 
asprat. Only £150,000 asked for five square miles ! 
30,000 one-pound shares are to be devoted to working 
capital, ‘‘of which 15,000 are included in the present 
issue, the balance being reserved for further issue as 
required.” Need we add that ‘‘ only 20,000 shares are 
now offered for subscription,” and only 1s. is payable on 
application, a modest half-crown on allotment? — If you 
want a gamble, gentlemen, here’s your opportunity. 
And the Prize? Five square miles! Won’t you apply 
for shares at a shilling each? Here is Mr. Alford (of the 
firm of Messrs. Bewick, Moreing, & Co.), who inspected 
most of the Company’s properties. He says: ‘‘ Every 
panful washed carried gold. I do not mean to say in 
every case payable, but in every case some gold was 
shown. This is exceedingly good,” he adds, ‘‘ when 
you have such a large prospect.” We should think so, 
indeed. Five square miles do furnish forth a large 


prospect. 
REVIEWS. 


CHRISTIANITY AS IT IS TAUGHT—IN 
UGANDA. 


“Chronicles of Uganda.” By the Rev. R. P. Ashe, 
M.A., F.R.G.S. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 
1894. 8vo. Pp. xiv. 480. With Portrait and 
26 Illustrations. 


Q)WING to the delay by the Government in the 
publication of Captain Macdonald’s report upon 

the causes of the civil war in Uganda, a statement of the 
case of the third party in that miserable quarrel is very 
welcome. Both Captain Lugard and the Catholics have 
already stated theirs, the former in ‘‘The Rise of Our 
t African Empire,” and the latter in the protests of 
the French Government (Parl. Pap. 1893: Africa,No. 1), 
and a pamphlet entitled ‘‘ Notes on Uganda,” issued by 
the Catholic Union. We do not know whether the 
Church Missionary Society has chosen Mr. Ashe as its 
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spokesman : if it has, we cannot congratulate it, for in 
spite of his long experience in Uganda, a worse selection 
could hardly have been made. R 

The book commences by telling how, when troubles 
threatened in Uganda in 1891, the author was sent back 
to that country with a party of four younger men, to 
strengthen the staff of the Church Missionary Society. 
The party travelled to Zanzibar second class, a fact 
which is only worthy of notice, as it forces upon us at 
the outset, a comparison between the author and the man 
to whose condemnation most of the book is devoted. 
The cheerfulness with which Captain Lugard put up 
with the discomforts of a deck passage down the Red 
Sea on a fourth-rate timber ship, in order that he 
might be able to give his services to the civilization 
of Africa, stands in striking contrast to Mr. Ashe’s. 
repeated complaints as to the dirt and diet, and 
**extreme discomforts” of the comparatively luxurious 
accommodation of second class on a “ British India’” 
steamer. The author does not appear to have reached 
East Africa in a very amiable mood, and he at once 
relieves his feelings by a couple of flings at the 
Imperial Company. Its efforts at railway construc- 
tion he describes, with perhaps less than his usual 
injustice, as ‘‘a sorry fiasco.” When he was 
bamboozled into ‘‘ paying his caravan porters three 
months’ wages (in his case all they would receive) in 
advance” he lays the blame on the Company. From 
Zanzibar he crossed to the mainland and travelled to 
Uganda by the well-known German route. He rode 
most of the way on a bicycle, a machine which startled 
the lions as much as it did the other natives of the 
country. Most of the book is devoted to an account of 
the recent civil war in Uganda, and of the events which 
led up to it. Mr. Ashe relates again the familiar story 
of the reigns of Mtesa and Mwanga ; of the settlement of 
the two schools ‘of missionaries, in answer to Stanley’s 
appeal; and of the massacre of Hannington’s party, 
which, however, he omits to say was due to the Bishop’s 
determination to enter Uganda by the one forbidder 
road. He tells us of Mwanga’s crimes, and hints at the 
vices that drove the Waganda into revolt, of the king’s 
flight from the country, of his subsequent return, and of 
the visit of the marauding buccaneer,-Peters. Then we 
are told how, on Mwanga’s appeal for help, F. J. 
Jackson entered the country on behalf of the British 
East Africa Company, and made a treaty which Lugard 
was sent to administer. The author gives us (mostly 
unintentionally) some insight into the difficulties due to 
the two parties of missionaries, and he complains of the 
introduction of Emin’s old Soudanese soldiers, by whose 
aid Lugard hoped to render himself independent of either. 
The final quarrel is told from the Protestant point of 
view... The battle in which, thanks to Lugard and 
Williams, the Catholics were routed, is graphically de- 
scribed. The flight of the king, his conversion to Protes- 
tantism as soon as he found that Roman Catholicism 
meant exile, and his second reinstatement in Mengo are 
next recorded. Finally, an account of the Mohammedan 
revolt and its suppression by Macdonald, and of the 
author’s return journey, with a few unimportant appen- 
dices, conclude the volume. 

The story is one of great interest, and we can only 
regret that the value of the book is ruined by its exas- 
perating unfairness. That the author is‘ bitterly hostile 
to Lugard is only natural and perhaps excusable. For 
Lugard sent home such a vigorous protest against 
Ashe’s “‘ intemperate and insulting accusations against 
me” (Parl. Pap. 1893: Africa, No. 1, p. 15), that the 
Committee of the Church Missionary Society took steps 
that necessitated its agent’s resignation. But Mr. Ashe 
is angry with nearly every one else ; he lectures his own 
committee ; he declares that his own Bishop “ failed to 
grasp the situation” ; and he lets us see how wnyin raertion’f 
he worked with his colleagues by complaining of Lugard, 
because he would not, at Ashe’s i oe prohibit two 
English missionaries from going to Usoga. Mr. Ashe’s 
opponents fare even worse than his friends. He de- 
nounces Captain Williams for his expedition against the 
Wavuma, without mentioning the reasons that rendered 
it advisable. He shows what value is to be attached to 
his judgment on a quarrel between Catholics and Protes- 
tants, by throwing Dr. Moloney’s opinion unceremoni- 
ously out of court, because he ‘‘ knew nothing whatever 
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about Uganda,” and, ‘besides, he was a4 Roiah 
Catholic” (p. 258). 
As it was Captain Lugard, however, who did most for 
da, so it is he who comes in for the lion’s share of 

the scolding. This is usually so transparently unfair as 
to be harmless ; as, for example, when the author says 
{p. 164) that ‘‘ Lugard was too weak to be cloud-com- 

lier, but was swept along by the storm,” which, as a 
matter of fact, he successfully controlled ; or when, in 
trying to damn him with faint praise, the author tells us 
that he was “largely the instrument, though sometiines 
@ little unwillingly, in securing for the Nyanza region 
the blessings of British rule.” When, therefore, Mr. 
Ashe’s testimony supplies a full justification for Lugard’s 
line of action, it is of value, especially when that justifi- 
<ation is thrown out as a damaging charge. Lugard’s 
administration was bitterly attacked ‘by both Catholics 
and Protestants. The accusations of the former were so 
serious that they were made the basis of a formal protest 
by the French Government. The English missionaries, 
on the other hand, declared that it was Lugard’s object 
“*to rule through the Roman Catholic priests” ; that he 
“*had unduly favoured the Catholics,” and was ‘‘in the 
hands of Mgr. Hirth” himself (Parl. Pap. 1893 : Africa, 
No, 1, pp. 2, 38). The obvious inference from this 
double abuse is that Lugard did his best to maintain a 
course of rigid impartiality. But we never expected a 
full verification of this inference from the missionaries 
themselves. Mr. Ashe now tells us that ‘‘it was neces- 
sary for the representative of the Company to become a 
partisan” (p. 195), and his most persistent charge against 
Lugard is that he would not become so. Heis severely 
blamed (pp. 159-160) for the ‘endeavour to assume a per- 
fectly neutral position” ; and we are assured “‘ that the 
attempt to follow out such a policy very soon. led him 
into. a grave error of judgment which served to deprive 
both factions of any confidence in his justice.” 

Mr. Ashe supplies another justification for Lugard’s 
policy. Most of the subscribers to the C. M. S. funds 
are probably more anxious to help on religious teaching 
than political propagandism. But it appears that this 
view of the objects of mission work is altogether wrong. 
The principle that the missionaries’ ‘‘ business was wholly 
of a religious nature” (and he does not here refer to in- 
dustrial training) is “entirely erroneous” (p. 181). ‘* The 

eat question in Uganda,” we are told, ‘‘ was not so 
much religious as political.” Sir Gerald Portal appears 
to have understood this much better than Captain 
Lugard; for he has told us (Parl. Pap. 1894: Africa, 
No. 2, p. 14) ‘that the race for converts now being 
€arried on by the Catholic and Protestant missions in 
Uganda is synonymous with a race for political power.” 
Mr. Ashe appears not only to believe but to glory in the 
truth of this remark. When Portal adds that ‘‘ in fact 
there are perhaps fewer Mohammedans than Christians 
who are prepared to change their religion for the sake 
of political advantage,” Mr. Ashe would probably use 
that as a proof of the inferiority of the missionary 
methods of the Mussulman. We presume also that it 
justifies the missions in smuggling into Uganda, in de- 
ance of all the rules of the Brussels Convention, breech- 
loading rifles concealed in bales of cloth, as was acci- 
dentally discovered owing to the theft of some of the 
loads on the way (p. 203). 

__A still more instructive side-light on the principles of 
Mr. Ashe’s section of the Protestant party in Uganda is 
axe on pp. 197-199, where extracts from the letters of 
wo missionaries show what their idea of religious 
toleration is worth. One of them (an archdeacon in the 
English Church) remarks that ‘‘ some consider it unfair 
to make a man give up his position in the country because 
he changes his religion,” but he himself, he is careful 
to explain, teaches the opposite view. Another mis- 
Sionary tells us that war was nearly brought about 
because Captain Williams tried to arrange that chiefs 
who ’verted from Protestantism to Catholicism should 
“‘ retain their chieftainships. We should, of course, be 
delighted,” adds this tolerant ecclesiastic, ‘‘ to see full 
religious liberty, but the people do not understand it, 
and the Protestant party were very resolute against 
accepting the proposal.” 
We have devoted more space to this book 
in it deserves ; but it is very instructive. It helps us 
to realize the example of brotherly love that is being set, 
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and the doctrines of religious liberty that " 
preached to the heathen of Uganda in the name otal 
who taught us that “ the truth shall make you free.” 


JEAN FRANCOIS MILLET. 


‘‘ Le Paysan dans |’euvre de J. F. Millet.” L. Roger 
Milés. Paris : Georges Petit, E. Flammarion. 18g, 


N° one who has ever come under the influence of 
that great artist, Jean Francois Millet, can re 

with indifference any effort made to extend a knowl 

of his work or of the man himself. As we write these 
words there hangs in front of us an original sketch py 
the master, the slightest sketch in the world, hardy 
more than a rapid note in black chalk, of two women 
raking in a hay-field. But one could swear to the 
authenticity of that thing, had one picked it up for, 
halfpenny out of some portfolio of rubbish in the Seyen 
Dials; every stroke carries the signature of Millet’s 
hand, and the drawing as a whole is as impressive, it jg 
as dignified and as weighty, as a finished oil-painting, 
No one with a sensitive artistic feeling would dream of 
saying here How clever!” : the mention, the idea, of 
cleverness before this faint drawing would be as imper- 
tinent as before a piece of mountain scenery to cry out 
** How pretty!” The whole conception and the embodj. 
ment of it, slight as this latter is, are too large, too 
weighty, for any trivialities of appreciation or criticism 
to intrude themselves. 

And it is this effect of all Millet’s work upon us 
(without exaggeration, one feels it from his picture of 
‘©The Sower” down to his sketch, at the bottom of a 
letter, of a pair of sabots with a wisp of straw beside 
them) which gives him his distinction, and which has 
made him tell upon the world. Artistic seriousness js 
rare and important enough ; yet artistic seriousness by 
itself, though it may make a great painter or a great 
draughtsman, cannot in the finer sense make a great 
artist of the first order. For this something more js 
needed than the discerning eye, the lively imagination, 
the facile hand ; there must be also that clear-visioned 
and austere spirit within, which sees, and is above all 
intent upon, the fundamental mysteries and dignity of 
nature and of human life. Net artistic ability only, not 
this spirit only, shall set a man amid the company of the 
supreme masters ; but the two together—that rarest of 
rare unions, that ulfima felicitas in the arts, with which 
Millet was endowed, and, in the pictorial arts, he almost 
alone in these latter days. 

The present album is an effort to give us in a handy 
and cheap form a collection of twenty-five reproductions 
from Millet’s designs, and at the same time to make 
clear to us through a short introductory essay, written 
by M. Roger-Milés, what was the artist’s attitude 
towards that peasant-life with which alone these par- 
ticular designs are concerned, and with which, of course, 
Millet’s name is so distinctively connected. Thoughtful, 
discreet, and, considering the sentimentality into which 
so many writers have a tendency to fall in speaking of 
this great man, laudably restrained, M. Roger-Milés' 
essay is full of interest and suggestiveness, and will be 
read profitably by any one anxious to understand the 
temper in which Millet regarded that country-life and its 
toils, which were at once his inheritance and his inspira 
tion.. Nor, though the writer almost entirely confines 
himself to the consideration of this temper without 
entering upon the purely artistic virtues of Millet’s work, 
is he without discernment here too. How admirably 
put, for instance, is this! how far more discriminating, 
artistically, than the flippant criticism we have heard a 
dexterous, commonplace artist make, ‘‘ What a pity itis 

r Millet didn’t study from the model more!” ‘Qué 
a main s’est affermie, quand la pensée a réfiéchi, Millet 
abandonne les individualités; il généralise; il n’em 
prunte A ses modéles qu’une indication, qu’une ligne, 
et il fait une synthése. Extraordinairement puissant, 
ne nous montre plus des paysans, il nous montre 
paysan dans le milieu quilui est propre, avec une p 
logie qui est bien la'sienne. I! généralise brusquement, 
passe par-dessus les ‘individualités et arrive d’un coup 
au caractére typique de la race, ne cherchant A la différem 
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ine that Millet ever drew is other than charac- 
and full of interest ; and, if we say that of the 
oduced in this album two or three certainly 
do not show him at his finest, we do not mean it for 

severe criticism of the editor, who, considering the 

lar aim of his work, has doubtless not been able to 
have a free hand in his selection, nor to employ the most 
rfect methods possible of reproduction. On the whole, 
however, the reproductions, especially those from chalk 
drawings, are thoroughly acceptable, and it is much in 
their favour that they are of so conveniently large a size. 
We commend the album sincerely, therefore, to all those 
admirers of Millet, who desire to have some record at 
hand of his genius, but whose purses are unfortunate}y 
ssht. There is, we know, a certain affectation abroad 
pooh-poohing all endeavours at popularizing art ; 
and there are men, who take it in themselves as a note 
of culture, a proof of how sincere and delicate is their 
gsthetic sense, that they would keep an artistic produc- 
tion shut away as the rarest of hot-house plants, or as 
some fanciful curiosity in a cabinet. The element of 
reason at the bottom of this pose we shall not insist 
upon, but say rather quite frankly, that this sort of fan- 
tastical selfishness is but the note of a sham culture, and 
in most cases will be found to prove its possessor, who 
is so nice over it, a very dilettante and ignoramus, Your 
first-rate artist, or lover of the arts, is as virile as he is 
sensitive ; and by whatever means, in whatever degree, 
it is possible, he would desire to enlarge the borders of 
his inheritance for the edification and the enjoyment of 


his fellows. 
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THE JESUITS IN CHINA, 


«The Jesuits in China, and the Legation of Cardinal de 
-Tournon.” By R.C, Jenkins, M.A., Rector and 
Vicar of Lyminge, Hon. Canon of Canterbury. 
London: David Nutt. 


ANON JENKINS has done well in bringing into 
notice an episode in the history of Christian mis- 
sions, which, interesting as it is as a mere story, is of 
much deeper interest as bringing those who have the 
cause of missions at heart face to face with some of the 
gravest problems with which they have to deal. So 
deep is the suspicion, so rooted the dislike which the 
Jesuit Society has drawn upon itself—and surely not 
without reason—that it is good to be reminded of the 
ardour and zeal which it showed for the conversion of 
the great heathen empire of China. St. Francis Xavier, 
dying of exhaustion brought on by his unwearied 
labour, ‘‘in ipsa cura ac meditatione Sinarum,’’ is about 
as far removed as possible from the ordinary idea of 
the Jesuit, the idea which is presented to us, say, in the 
famous ‘‘ Provincial Letters.” But it was the successors 
of Xavier, who first carried the gospel to that extraordi- 
nary country, so opposed then, as now, to anything 
foreign, and the consideration and acceptance of the faith 
of Christians by Chinese scholars was the fruit of the 
wisdom and care of Jesuits. Their success was due 
principally to Father Ricci, who arrived at Macao from 
the Indian mission in 1582. His plan was to conciliate 
the opposition, which the preacher of a new religion 
must always look to meet with from the adherents of an 
established order, by insisting upon the truth contained 
in the writings of Confucius, and endeavouring to pre- 
sent the Christian faith as the necessary complement of 
all other partial religions. ; 
He made himself acquainted with the native learning, 
and obtained so great a reputation that elevation to high 
social rank followed. During his lifetime the mission- 
aries enjoyed to the full the favour of the court, and it 
isscarcely an exaggeration to say that the most influential 
advisers of the Emperor were the Jesuit Fathers. Un- 
fortunately, as is always the case in great religious 
movements, the successors of Ricci were not his equals: 
they laid themselves open to the charge of keeping 
entirely in the background Christian truths of the most 
vital importance, which would be likely to offend the 
Prejudices of their hearers: the docttine of the Cross, 
With all it means of sin and the need of redemption, was 
80 little preached (to put it in the very mildest way) that 
it formed one of the charges against the Society that its 
members ‘‘hid the crucifix from their converts.” It 
seems certain, too, that they used their great position 
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of advantage in the empire to carry on usurious 
methods of trade; their houses were kept up as 
commercial undertakings, and were said to be 
turned to the vilest uses. It is not surprising that they 
had many enemies, members of other religious orders, 
jealous of their success, or plain men of uncompromising 
piety and honesty who were incapable of appreciating 
Ricci’s method of converting the heathen, and ignorant 
of everything of their habits of mind and feeling. Of 
the latter sort was the Vicar-Apostolic Maigrot, whose 
rash mandate led to the appointment of de Tournon as 
Legate of Pope Clement, sare instructions from the 
Roman See in a sense decidedly adverse to the Peeve 
in China, and indirectly to the strife between the Society 
and the Roman Pontiff, the untimely death of de Tournon, 
and the destruction of the Chinese Church. All this is 
sufficiently striking ; that an empire and court—which 
is the very type of unintelligent conservatism—should 
admit to favour and power the advocates of a religion 
bound to affect enormously the social and political state 
of the nation ; that the Society which is the main guard 
of the doctrine of the Papal Infallibility should be found 
using the very plea which did not avail to save Port 
Royal, and declaring that the Supreme Pontiff was not 
competent to declare the meaning and intention of a 
Chinese word ; that its members should be open to the 
charge of resisting to the utmost, if not of persecuting 
and murdering, the Pope’s representative,—all this is 
worthy of attention, and, in spite of confused style and 
clumsy arrangement, is well brought out by Canon 
Jenkins. But the most interesting question raised 
by the history of the Jesuits in China is the question 
of the true method of foreign missionary work. We 
hold no brief for the Jesuits, but we cannot help 
expressing a firm conviction that the way of sympathy 
and intelligence, the way of gradually unfolding the 
truth to men as they are able to bear it, is the way 
of permanent fruitfulness and success. Ricci vin- 
dicated to the Chinese the catholicity of the faith of 
the Church. 


MR. GISSING’S NEW BOOK. 


‘In the Year of Jubilee.” By George Gissing. 
3 vols. London: Lawrence & Bullen. 


R. GISSING’S admirers—which is as much as to 

say all readers of his books who have any power 

to appreciate literature—have long been accustomed to 
expect excellent work from his pen. They will not be 
disappointed with ‘ In the Year of Jubilee,” though itis 
not as a whole so admirable as ‘‘ New Grub Street” 
and some others of its predecessors.. The main story is 
not remarkably interesting nor remarkably well told, the 
hero’s character is much less skilfully and convincingly 
delineated than is the author's wont, and there is a 
certain clumsiness of construction which we have else- 
where noticed in Mr. Gissing’s novels. . This last defect 
is due here, as before, to his habit of taking up one 
group of persons, dropping it too long while he devotes 
himself to another and may be carrying out a similar 
process with a third: there is nothing wrong with this 
method, of course, but it is a matter of art to frame a tale 
without scattering the reader’s interest and diverting his 
attention for too prolonged a period from any one part 
of what ought to be a harmonious whole. Mr. Gissing 
fails in this respect more than once in his latest book, 
and his failure is the more noticeable because of his 
wonderful power of fascinating us with the particular 
portion of the novel which we happen to be reading’; 
if he bungled over the minor characters or the workman= 
ship of some parts of the subsidiary plots, it is possible 
that we should not be so struck by the disappearance’ 
and re-emergence of one person or another, or by the 
occasional suspension of the main narrative at an in- 
opportune moment. The treatment of Arthur Peachey 
is a good instance of what we mean: he “‘ unlocked his 
front door and quietly went forth ”in the first pa ph 
of the first chapter, after a few lines that arouse all the 
reader's sympathetic curiosity ; ‘he turns up again, when 
the reader has probably forgotten his existence; he is 
depicted to us, for no icular reason as far as ‘the 
construction is concerned, in a way that turns all the 
pity of our hearts and all our thoughts upon him ; and 
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forthwith he is whisked away out of the book before our 
veryeyes. Even little faults like these should be noticed, 
for Mr, Gissing is one of the few living novelists who 
can be treated seriously. 

There is a pathetic character in one of Mr. Gissing’s 
earlier books who devotes his powers to the writing of 
a realistic novel about the ‘‘ ignobly decent.” It is the 
ignobly respectable that Mr. Gissing excels in depicting, 
confining himself largely to middle-class life, and for 
choice, to the lower sections of it. The small trader, 
the clerk, the debt-collector, the literary hack, the 
householder in the shabbier suburbs—with these and the 
females thereto appertaining he is in the element that 
best suits his genius. The Peachey ménage in the ‘‘ Year 
of Jubilee” is a specimen of his best work in this kind. 
Arthur Peachey is a clerk who became junior partner in 
a small firm ; he has married the daughter of a builder, 
and her sisters live with them, having each just enough 
money to keep them idle. The wife is an indolent slut : 
one sister is a hard-headed, selfish girl, the other a 
heartless, selfish fool. They are all three vulgar, 
tawdry creatures, with a thin veneer of something that 
just distinguishes them in manner from the servant 
class, have showy good looks, and mighty pre- 
tensions. Peachey is a quiet, hard-working fellow, 
bearing the squalor of his surroundings and the dis- 
comfort of his life with patient fortitude, and only stung 
at last into action and a temporary desertion of his 
partner by her neglect of his child. One of her two 
unmarried sisters goes rapidly to the bad, dragging 
down a vacuous youth of her own class with her; the 
other has shrewdness enough to keep ‘‘straight,” though 
she is scarcely less detestable than the feather-pated 
wanton, Mr. Gissing indulges in no splashes of bright 
colour, gives us no crime, little mere. blackness: all 
is grey and brown and sombre, and the stamp of con- 
vincing unexaggerated truth is over the whole. It is 
as horrible and impressive a presentment of sordid 
unlovely life as we have ever had. The heroine belongs 
to another family near by, which is not less convincingly 
delineated. She is the daughter of a piano-dealer, who 
has had her well-educated and then brought her home 
to her isolation in a small house at Camberwell. She 
feels herself above the Peachey women, but no better 
companions are to hand. Her father has an income 
sufficient for the wants of the household, but he has 
little sympathy with her, and provides her with nothing 
beyond the means of living and dressing well. Her 
brother is a poor young fool of a city clerk, who plays 
the dandy, and is at once the joy and disappointment of 
his embittered and gloomy father. There is nothing in 
this house of the gross vulgarity of the Peacheys, but 
here, too, the ugliness of life reigns supreme. It is a 
tragedy of dulness, which would be unbearable if it 
were not for the happy gift of quiet humour which 
enables Mr. Gissing to introduce such characters as 
Barmby and Crewe, and for the impression which he 
manages to leave upon us that life in Camberwell (as in 
more and less genteel localities) is meant to be a 
beautiful thing, and may be so if we like and the gods 
are not unkind. 

It is natural enough that a girl like the heroine, out 
ef such a household as Mr. Gissing shows us, should be 
ready to fall a victim to the first touch of passion, the 
first show of a state and culture superior to those around 
her. All the same, we wish that the author had not 
made the hero, Tarrant, such a combination of un- 
interesting loafer, cur, and prig. No doubt Nancy 
would have yielded herself to such a fellow easily 
enough, and perhaps the inevitable asterisks which 
conceal the inevitable seduction in the inevitable 
sylvan retreat have a right to be printed after she 
has exchanged a few words with him on half a dozen 
eccasions ; it is possible, too, that Tarrant might 
have married her next day, all very handsomely, in real 
life, though Mr. Gissing does not make this convincing. 
But our complaint against the author is that he seems 
—departing from his usual fine method—to ‘take 
sides” with his character, and to back up Tarrant in the 
shabby and silly way in which, after deserting his newly 
wed wife, he patches up a peace with her. We under- 
stand at the end of vol. iii. that Tarrant is heartily and 
deeply. in love with his wife ; he shows this by living 
apart from her, and visiting her when it suits his con- 
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venience (to use no grosser word): each is at Perfect 
liberty, except that she must be above suspicion, and he 
is not to be asked questions. We are not satisfied with 
this ending, or rather with the author's attitude to the 
situation. At the risk of being considered obtuse, we 
will confess tc a doubt as to whether his treatment of 
it is ironical or not. 

Mr. Gissing’s style has always been admirable, but it 
used to be marred somewhat by little whimsicalities 
and mannerisms plainly traceable to Carlyle ang 
Meredith. He has got out of this now, and he writes 
with a simplicity and apparent absence of sel! -onscioys, 
ness which would make his work remarkable if hig 
matter were less striking. He has caught the lower 
middle class dialect in dialogue in an exceedingly cleyer 
way, while, when he is speaking in his own pe 
one reads without noticing the words—which is alwa 
a sign of good writing. ‘‘In the Year of Jubilee” jg 
certainly a remarkable book. 


ALEXANDER III. OF RUSSIA. 


‘« Alexander III. of Russia.” By Charles Lowe, M.A, 
London: William Heinemann. 


R. LOWE is in a great hurry to furnish us witha 
biography of the Tsar who has so recently died, 
but even the necessity of being up to date in our fin-de. 
siécle literature will hardly let us pardon him for pro- 
ducing such a thing of shreds and patches as the present 
work. He appears to be a newspaper correspondent, 
and this, no doubt, explains the large extracts from the 
Daily Telegraph, the Daily Chronicle, the Standard, and 
many of the monthly reviews with which we are regaled, 
But Mr. Lowe’s chief authority is the mysterious Mr, 
‘«Lanin,” who, a little while ago, it may be remembered, 
astonished the English public with his torrents of abuse 
of everything Russian. By the evident animus of his 
writings this gentleman somewhat damaged his own 
case. Like a regular newspaper correspondent, our 
author lays himself out for description wherever there is 
an opportunity for fine writing. The circumstances of 
the assassination of Alexander II. are told in minute 
detail, with the addition of some of the names being 
misspelled ; the coronation of Alexander III. at Mos- 
cow and his decease at Yalta are narrated somewhat 
in the penny-a-liner’s style. Lastly, the account of 
the funeral pageant lacks nothing in completeness ; and 
in a long footnote we have a list of the great persons 
who were privileged to see it. In fact, throughout 
the work we seem reading a newspaper. This is 
certainly not a life of Alexander III., nor in any sense 
a history. 

But in truth there is not much to say about the late 
Tsar, and the time has not yet come for writing what 
there is to say. It is an intercalary reign between the 
great epochs of Russian progress. The late Emperor 
was an honest, well-meaning man, of no great mental 
calibre, but certainly not a coward, as Mr. Lanin i 
sinuated, and in this he was triumphantly refuted by 
Mr. Archibald Forbes. But that he should be inclined 
to reactionary measures after the terrible death of his 
father was only in the natural order of things. The 
reign of Alexander II., in spite of its shortcomings, was 
one of real progress for Russia, as M. Leroy Beaulieu 
and all writers familiar with the country have testified. 
As proofs we might cite the establishment of the semstw, 
and, last but certainly not least, the project of summon- 
ing the old Russian sobor, which had been in abeyance 
sincé the latter part of the seventeenth century. The carry- 
ing out of this idea was prevented by the assassination of 
Alexander, and the new Emperor threw himself into the 
arms of M. Pobiedonostseff and other advisers of a reat 
tionary character. The chief events in the reign of Alex 
ander III. have been his dealings with the Bulgarians, the 
Jews, and the Stundists. Of course, Russia cannot forget 
that Bulgaria owes her a great debt ; but she should not be 
too exacting in the gratitude which she demands. 
condition of the Jew in Russia presents the gravest 
difficulties, and cannot be settled quite so simply 4% 
some of our political advisers suppose. Many of thos 
who write about it have never seriously studied the 
question. Thus Mr. Harold Frederic, who _recently 
published a sensational book on Russia, with little 
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knowledge of the country, declares that the Jew is never 
conspirator. We do not wish to justify the severity 
sith which the Russians have treated the ‘Jews, but 
merely to put clearly the difficulties which beset the 
tion. We must have some consideration for Russia 
weegling with this large alien element ; for aliens the 
s continue to be in dress, and for the most part in 
language. Throughout that part of the former kingdom 
of Poland which now belongs to Russia, the Jew makes 
yse of the German instead of the native language. We 
cannot wonder that such a clannish people should find 
enemies. As to the Stundists, no doubt one of the 
main causes of the persecution which they have been 
undergoing is the belief that their doctrines are mixed 
with Socialism. Certainly the Russians do not per- 
secute the Mussulmans and Buddhists. Under Russian 
nile the priests of the latter religion have greatly 


But Mr. Lowe does not help his readers to understand 
any of these difficult questions. He has only plenty of 
newspaper extracts and a few well-worn anecdotes which 
have been told of a great many different people. His 
ignorance of the proper forms of Russian names leads 
him into continual error. Thus, what is the point in 
telling us that the Emperor, on going through a list of 
officers in the Russian service, was scandalized at their 
being all Germans in name till he came to Woronzow at 


the end of the alphabet ? Of course there is no ‘‘w” in 


Russian; Vorontsoff is written with a ‘‘v,” which 
happens to be the third letter of the alphabet. And so 
the whole story falls to the ground, and probably many 
of the others have no better foundation. The assassin 
Risakoff is called Russakoff. There is not the slightest 
warrant for thinking the word Aurrah to be of Slavonic 
origin (see p. 99). The name now given to Dorpat is 
not Yosrievo (p. 190) but Yuriev: after all, it was the 
original name of the place a long time before the Lettish: 
form Dorpat, patronized by the Germans, was heard 
of. Seliverskoff’(p. 235) should be Seliverstseff, and 
so on. 

We certainly cannot call this bundle of sensational 
stories an adequate account of Alexander III., nor of the 
events of his reign. 


THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC, 


“The Diversions of a Prime Minister.” By Basil 
Thompson, Wm. Blackwood & Sons. 1894. 


FoR ten months Mr. Basil Thompson was virtually 
Prime Minister of the Friendly Islands. A coup 
@état had expelled his predecessor, who had governed 
for a time with almost autocratic power. Mr. Baker 
was a missionary, who had betaken himself to statecraft, 
and having laboured assiduously at making the best of 
both worlds, was charged with having grossly abused 
his trust. Moreover, the saintly man had made ruthless 
use of the sword, and had revenged an attempted 
assassination by summarily shooting the accused. The 
King of Tonga, who was a nonagenarian, seems to have 
taken alarm at the arbitrary proceedings of his Premier, 
and felt the growing and well-grounded apprehension 
that he might himself be the victim of popular discontent. 
So he appealed to the British High Commissioner in those 
Southern Seas, asking for an Englishman to advise the 
Administration. Sir John Thurston consented, and 
commissioned Mr. Thompson, on the understanding 
that the Tonga Cabinet were to be guided by his 
advice. Mr. Thompson accepted the dignity with 
some misgivings. He undertook great personal re- 
sponsibility without any recognized position, and with 
M0 promise of British backing. His mission could 
only be effectually accomplished by a judicious blending 
of tact with firmness, and we may say, shortly, that he 
congratulates himself in having succeeded beyond his 
expectations. But he has taken his revenge for the 
petty annoyances to which he was subjected, by giving 
@ humorous account of a most luditrous travesty of 
constitutional government in scattered communities of 
®norant savages. Writing in grandiloquent language, 
he speaks of imperial analogies, of a king and hereditary 
nobility, and two Houses of Parliament. The oldmonarch 
Was as nearly an imbecile as some of the Rots fainéants 
of the Merovingian dynasty; the nobles went well-nigh 
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naked ; and the popular House of Representatives was 
elected by constituencies who had barely emerged from 


savagedom. The Lord Chief Justi¢e was a simpering. 


solemnity, hard of hearing and devoid of intelligence. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer knew nothing of 
figures or anything else, and was popularly respected as 
a well-meaning idiot. For a week after the missing key 
of his strongbox had been found, he was seen searching 
for it along the shore where it was supposed that he had 
dropped it. The Speaker of the House of Commons 
was reduced to silence, not only from innate debility of 
brain, but because he was afflicted with chronic asthma. 
The opening of Parliament was celebrated by a series of 
banquets,jat which the members over-ate and over-drank 
themselves, till they fell forward in profound slumbers, 
from which it was difficult to rouse them. Never- 
theless they were voluble in debate, and the speeches 
were reported and published verbatim. The Trea- 
sury affairs were in inextricable confusion. Many of 
the vouchers, accumulating through years, had got mixed 
beyond the possibility of striking a balance-sheet. 
The people had struck against taxation, the venerable 
Sovereign declined to coerce them: matters were 
complicated ‘by copra-contracts with the traders, 
which had given rise to numerous lawsuits, to be settled 
by the judicial sagacity of the Chief Justice ; the incomes 
of the white and coffee-coloured officials were in arrear ; 
the police were clamouring for their pay, and the only 
available resource was the Customs. It is greatly to the 
credit of Mr. Thompson as a financier that in his ten 
months of office he had established an equilibrium, with 
a trifle of cash at command. Yet he knew that the 
equilibrium was terribly precarious, for when the aged 
king was gathered to his fathers, with the lavish expendi- 
ture on the funeral rites, the island must relapse inte 
insolvency. The most engrossing duties of the new 
Assistant-Premier were nursing the treasury and coach- 
ing his colleagues. He tried his hand, not unsuccessfully, 
at penal reformation. Tonga had been the paradise of 
criminals. In the first place, the criminal code was so 
obscure that the most acute of European jurists could 
never have made sense of it. If a culprit were caught 
red-handed and condemned, there was no prison in 
which to confine him. He was sentenced to a term of 
penal servitude which he could work out at his own 
good time and pleasure. Andas he enjoyed very general 
consideration, with all the comforts of the primitive 
mode of existence, he need be in no hurry to purge his 
criminality. We have spoken of the police, and it is 
no wonder that it was regarded as a service d élite, for 
the men passed the time in leisurely patrolling the island, 
and could follow their predilections in the pursuit of 
crime. Certain offences they judiciously and sympatheti- 
cally winked at, flirting, for example, which is punished 
with Draconic severity, with long periods of penal servi- 
tude, and in flagrant cases with death. Doubtless that 
item in the code was due to the Puritanical fervour of 
the first missionaries ; but the Tongatuban coquettes 
were incorrigible, and the statute passed into abeyance, 

for the population, rejoicing in the prodigal bounty of 
Nature, is essentially pleasure-loving, and careless of the 
morrow. The introduction of cricket nearly caused a 
famine and national bankruptcy. Village challenged vil- 
lage, with twenty players or so on either side. The balls 
were oranges, and the bats cocoa-nut branches; but 
at last the Legislature interposed, limiting the play to 
certain days in the week. The prices of livestock strike 

us as somewhat arbitrary. When horses were quoted at 
threepence to sixpence, possibly because there is small 

scope for riding, fat pigs fetched thirty shillings in the 

market. If the islanders had no other reason to bless 

their Christian teachers, they might well be grateful 

for the substitution of pork for rat and lizard. But 

although one particular missionary had caused him em- 

barrassment, Mr. Thompson speaks highly of the mis- 

sionaries and their work. He says that ‘‘with the 

conversion of the higher chiefs, Christianity spread with 

a rapidity that proved the direct interposition of Provi- 

dence. Five years later there remained but a minority 

inspired by the evil one to resist the truth.” Nor does 

the Christianity which has been eradicating the barbarous 

old heathen customs appear to be merely skin-deep, 

although the converts may fail to grapple with the 

problems of doctrinal theology. Hi 
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HENRY OF NAVARRE, 


‘*Henry of. Navarre and the Religious Wars.” By 
Edward T. Blair. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
& Co. London: to Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden. 1895. 


 \ books are usually of two sorts—those 
that try to carry off bad work by blatant self- 
sufficiency, and those that seek to win pardon for in- 
competence by modest deprecation of criticism. Mr. 
Blair’s work belongs to the latter class. ‘‘ The only 
claim,” he says, in his preface, that he makes for his 
book is, ‘‘ that it endeavours to avoid partiality and to 
present a faithful picture of characters and events 
which have been much distorted by partisan writers.” 
It may be allowed that on the whole Mr. Blair has 
carried out his intention with painstaking loyalty. He 
has endeavoured ‘‘to avoid partiality,” though the 
endeavour has evidently cost him a good deal whenever 
he has had to touch upon Henry’s looseness of life. But 
we cannot admit that he has presented ‘‘ a faithful pic- 
ture of the characters and events” of the epoch he has 
elected totreat. First of all, Mr. Blair has added nothing 
new to the stock of knowledge about Henry, That in- 
deed was scarcely to be expected from a gentleman 
writing from Chicago, even though he may have passed 
a couple of years in Pau. To make a picture—faithful 
or false—one must know how to paint: what events to 
omit, and what moment to bring into a high light, as 
revealing both the time and the characters. But Mr. 
Blair cannot see the forest for the trees; he ambles 
along after Henry from the cradle to the grave, omitting 
nothing, selecting nothing, combining nothing, a weari- 
sume chronicler whose impartiality means only the 
equable pulses of mediocrity. And in painting character 
he is still more at fault than in detailing events. He 
says truly enough that ‘‘the four years that Henry of 
Navarre remained prisoner at court are the mostdiscredit- 
able of his life. He was treated with a familiarity half 
friendly and half contemptuous. His wife’s infidelities 
and his own escapades and ready wit became the bye 
words of the Court. . . . It may be said in excuse that 
he was only nineteen, and had inherited a susceptibility 
for female charms which amounted almost to a mania. 
The notorious infidelity of his wife might have extenuated 
his own amours had he appeared to have any worthier 
objects in life ; but there seemed no trace left of the reli- 
gious character and serious aims which his mother had 
striven to inculcate. Henry appeared to have inherited 
less from the fearless and energetic Jeanne than from 
the licentious and irresolute Antoine.’ This is the way 
history should not be written. To say nothing of 
the boredom of listening to such catechism, the most 
important condition of Henry’s life is here left out of the 
account. For these four years his head was never safe 
on his shoulders, and more than once he only saved it 
by the very policy which Mr. Blair condemns. It was 
Henry’s foresight and wile that saved his life ; he played 
the part of the reckless fool so well that he became 
known as Henriquet, a creature too contemptible to be 
feared, and his ability showed itself only in the persiflage 
with which he avenged insults that he dared not punish. 
But all this is the very commonplace of the story. On 
his escape his followers wished to kill the guards who 
had accompanied them, but Henry would not permit it. 
When they had crossed the Loire, Henry for the 
first time gives expression to his relief. ‘‘ Praised be 
God, who has delivered me. They killed my mother 
in Paris, the Admiral, and all my best servants. 
They had no intention to do better by me if God had not 
protected me.” These words contain Henry’s justifica- 
tion ; when David played the fool he had no better reason. 
But if Mr. Blair shows small sympathy with the youth of 
two-and-twenty, who for four years had lived in the very 
shadow of death, and whose nerve, courage and resource- 
fulness never deserted him for a moment, even on the 
frightful morning after the massacre of St. Bartholomew, 
he shows just as little comprehension of his heroin the des- 
perate years which followed, before he won the confi- 
dence of the Puritans and made himself known as the 
first general of his age. It looks, indeed, as if Mr. 
Blair were now and again upon the point of admiring 
Henry’s ceaseless activity, or that happy valiancy of the 
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captain which endeared him to his soldiers, or the 
kindly humanity and wisdom which make him 

the heroes of modern story. But he pulls himself 
in time. Some woman or other gets in the way, and Mr 
Blair playing ‘‘precisian” regains his usual attitude 
of complacent superiority. Here and there, however 
Mr. Blair gives us a scene which chances to paint the 
time and the man. Take the incident that occurreg 
before the battle of Coutras : ‘‘ The chaplain intoned the 
prayers, the king uncovered, and the army chanted the 
twelfth verse of the hundred andeighteenth Psalm, Dy 
Plessis-Mornay advanced to the King’s side and remindeg 
him that having just seduced the daughter of a respect. 
able citizen of La Rochelle, he could not expect the 
favour of the Almighty unless he asked forgiveness 
Henry dismounted from his horse and asked pardon 
before the whole army, expressing his regret for what 
he had done, and his resolve to repair the fault as far as 
possible. Then he called to the princes of the blood as 
they galloped to their positions, ‘Gentlemen, remember 
that you are Bourbons, and, please God, I will show yoy 
this day Iam your chief.’” Here reality itself has played 
the artist, and come to Mr. Blair’s aid. But he is seldom 
so fortunate as this. We have left ourselves no room to 
speak of Henry’s wisdom as a ruler and as an adminis. 
trator, or of the great designs which occupied his latter 
years, but it is the less necessary to do this, inasmuch 
as no figure in European history is better known. 

For the rest, the book is an imperial octavo, well 
printed, and with admirable illustrations. Mr. Blair's 
style is disfigured by but few Americanisms ; ‘to an- 
tagonize,” in the sense to make an antagonist of, is one 
of the most offensive. 


THE DISEASES OF TREES. 

By Professor R. Hartig. 
Revised by 
Macmillan, 


**The Diseases of Trees.” 
Translated by Professor Somerville. 
Professor Marshall Ward. London: 


1894. 


H ITHERTO the diseases of plants have received 

little systematic treatment; partly, perhaps, 
because, in the absence of a circulatory system or of a 
nervous mechanism, they are not so swift nor so deadly 
as those in animals, but mainly because a fairly exhaus- 
tive study of the fungi was a necessary preliminary to 
advance in this direction. Professor Hartig is really the 
founder of tree pathology, and, in addition, in this 
volume, which bears witness on almost every page to his 
enormous and far-reaching industry in original investi 
gation, he has shown himself a skilful exponent of his 
science. Considering the highly technical nature of the 
subject, it was scarcely to be expected that such a book 
would appeal to the general reader, but to any one with 
a moderate foundation of scientific knowledge it will 
certainly prove extremely interesting. To the student 
of forestry it will be not only indispensable, but also de- 
lightful and stimulating, qualities by no means common 
in the works of the German specialist. 

If any objection be made to the book, it must be to 
the merely incidental treatment accorded the morbid im 
fluence of insects. The mischief wrought by such pests 
as the wireworm or the leaf-miner are, no doubt, best 
studied as a branch of entomology, but such deforma 
tions as oak-galls, eelworm tumours, and the diseased 
swellings due to cabbage-fly, are true plant diseases, 
disturbances of nutrition, of which the insect, or round- 
worm, is merely the initial cause. Apart from this, our 
review must be entirely a favourable appreciation. 

It is interesting to notice the small amount of space, 
a mere allusion, given to those curses of the animal 
kingdom, pathogenic bacteria. But the bacterium, 
spite of popular ideas of infection, flies but little in the 
air; it gets at us in our drink and in our food 
spreads by the convenient channel of our arteries, and 
the plant which filters its food through its root-hairs, and 
has no intimate organic connexion between part 
part, defies zymotic diseases altogether. In compensa 
tion the creeping, leisurely assaults of the higher fung 
are far more effective. Indeed two-thirds of this book 
are devoted to these organisms. In the animal kingdom 
their activity is trifling because of the difficulty of a foot 


liold; the best known case is the fungus that kills of 
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the house-flies and glues them to the windows as winter when consulted by the City, said he would neither command nor 
roaches. Buta plant, fixed to one spot and with no entreat, but if they helped the Elector he “ would take it kindly,” 
s of defeating a local attack by inflammatory pro- and the City agreed to raise the money. Under James I. the 


shelpless against the soft, steadily growing threads P°'s0¢4 than to serve.’ Nearly a dozen individuals” gays De, 


cess, ! 
of the fungus network, which seek out and enter by the Sharpe, were thus elected in 1614, to the advantage of the City 
test interruptions in bark or cuticle, availing them- exchequer. Under Charles I. the long history of City loans is 
. selves of the abrasions of woodpeckers, the ends of continued, and is both curious and instructive. In the stirring 
broken twigs, the delicate skin of the leaves of young times of the Commonwealth the independence of the City was 
buds. Once in the plant nothing can expel them, and shown as in all other periods of history. The quarrel with the 
grow unhindered and cripple as they grow. The Rump,” the friendly acts of Monk, and the triumphant restora- 
canker knobs and witches-brooms of the silver-fir, the aher its the 
twist disease of pine shoots, the heart-shake of pines by OF the epiondes im the history 
which the older wood is entirely destroyed, are all the me 
lay of such insidious growths. It is only when “The Winning of the West.” By Theodore Roosevelt. Vol. III, 
ir footing is well assured that their delicate networks New York and London: G. P, Putnam’s Sons. 1894. 
throw up sporophores, the actual ‘‘fungi” of popular Mr. Roosevelt treats in this volume of a curious phase in the 
uage, and notify their presence to the forester by pra d of the United States, the seven years (1784-1790) follow- 
red blotches on the leaves, livid-coloured and orange 
extrusions from the bark, woody shelves from the trunk, 4 time to become = 5 ederal or separatist States. During this 
or yellow toadstools clustering about the roots. . period it was determined whether, as the historian puts it, “we 
To the unscientific observer the vitality of trees is should become a mighty nation or a mere snarl of quarrelsome 
amazing, but the fact is, a tree is not a singleorganism, _ little commonwealths” (like the republics of ancient Greece, 
unity, in the same sense as aman. A tree, indeed, has a as! and 
ag real unity. So long as there is a strand of living at of the Spanish-American States.” For long there was muc 
between a living bud and a living rootet, the to the fate of the new setlements formed by 
rest of a tree may die and rot, but that bud will still The separatist sentiment was strong on the further side of the 
in due season shoot and put forth its leaves to the Alleghany range, and there was distrust of the young, vigorous 
sun. A tree may indeed even be struck by lightning, commonwealths on the part of the eastern States. There were 
seared, stripped and killed on one side, and still spread conspiracies, also, of a kind between the western leaders 
its uninjured branches year after year. The loss of a and “high Spanish officials.” The story of this time of fer- 
ment is told at length, and instructively, by Mr. Roosevelt. 


branch, the consequent wood-rot, even the ex- : 
large br 4 In what is now Tennessee, the frontiersmen, in the land 


tensive injuries of wood parasites the tree will survive, 
ween 
pushing its bark at last completely over the wound and gig actually set up an independent State, the exten 
concealing it altogether, until the timber merchant ordinary little backwoods State of Franklin,” whose career 
happen upon the cavity. In this latter connexion is described by the historian as “unique in our annals.” 
Professor Hartig throws out some important practical Franklin had a brand new Constitution. It prohibited from 
suggestions regarding the season of pruning. Hitherto holding office “immoral men and Sabbath breakers” and 
the custom has been to prune in summer, but a series of “¢lergymen, doctors, and lawyers.” Mr. Roosevelt thinks that 
important experiments upon oak trees inclines him to he fed 
uca woodsmen. But constitution-mongers of a 

the opinion that far less injury would ensue if the opera- Very different social class have shared the prejudice of these 


tion was carried out in autumn or winter.. This is an honest pioneers. However, the experiment of this insurgent 
important issue for the practical forester, and we would State collapsed in four years. Naturally, this history of the 


warmly support Professor Ward’s suggestion that ob- “ Winning of the West” deals largely with the conflict of settlers 
servations in the matter should be extended. with Indians. The Franklin folk, by the way, were ruthless 
Professor Hartig is to be congratulated both upon his 488tessors in this matter. An American writer on the Indian 
translator and his editor. The translation isin good Eng- esto lately appealed to Mr. Roosevelt, if we recollect aright, 
ond tot thie hook to write the history of the Indians and their treatment by the 
United States. In the present volume he touches on the subject 
it would have been impossible to find a more appropriate jn no uncertain tone. There were treaties broken, he says, on 
editor than our English Hartig. The editing has been both sides, and concludes that, treaty or no treaty, the fate of 
no formality in this case, as the numerous pithy and __ the Indian could not have differed from what it has proved to be. 
suggestive notes abundantly testify, and the whole book “In the end,” he remarks, “the Delaware fared no better at the 
greatly needed addition to our scientific literature. been avoided by treaty, and it is “idle folly” to speak of them 
as “the fault of the United States Government.” So far, so 
NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. good. Still we trust that Mr. Roosevelt will deal with later 
“London and the Kingdom.” A History, derived mainly from imeresting 
the Guildhall Archives. By Reginald R. Sharpe, D.C.L. ; 10 
Vol. II. London: Longmans & Co. 1894. “ Poetical Works of Sir Walter Scott.” Selected and edited 
present volume of Dr. Sharpe’s History extends from g- Vol. 1. London and Edinburgh : A. & 
the occasion of James the First to the death of Queen 5 ; 95- 9 
Anne, and reveals, as fully as the preceding volume, the We regret that this addition to the “ Dryburgh” Waverley 
historical value of the Corporation records upon which the work Novels is not to embrace all of Scott’s poetical works, nor to 
is chiefly based. Under James’s reign the more important present, as we understand is the case, a new revision of the 
events dealt with are Sir Hugh Middleton’s scheme for sup- text. Mr. Lang gives a selection only, and his text is that of 
ing water to the City, the Plantation of Ulster and the Mr. Minto’s edition. However, the selection is a good one. 
tation of Virginia. In the first of the two colonization [It is to comprise all the principal poems, and certain of the 
enterprises the City had a main hand, though it was by no lyrics from the novels, “Waterloo,” “Don Roderick,” and 
means easily caught by the rosy prospect held forth by the “ Harold the Dauntless ” are omitted. Mr. Lang’s Introduction 
Crown. After much shuffling the Common Council agreed to _ is pleasantly written, and almost enthusiastic in tone, and, except- 
raise £20,000 and to form a company, afterwards known as the ing an unfortunate reference to Byron, is judicious. The sneer 
“Irish Society,” for carrying out the work. The masters or about the “‘ carefully cultivated Satanic reputation of the new 
watdens of the Mercers, the Clothworkers, and some other poet” is absolutely gratuitous as well as unhistorical. There 
of the companies flatly refused to contribute, and were Was not, nor could there have been, any question of “ Satanic 
reputation” at the time referred to—the time when Scott 


committed to prison by the Court of Aldermen. In the 


acknowledged in Byron what everybody has since acknowledged, 


levied, though the Lords o Counci one ot . 

sething to full their part of the agreement .with the City. Birkbeck 

total amount raised was eventually over fifty thousand 

_ Pounds, and it was not until 1623 that any returnsfor the invest- _ The universities of America have not been unfortunate in 
ment began to come in. The latest development of the enter- their annalists and historians. We recall, for instance, an 
prise was the Select Parliamentary C ittee of 1890, with extremely interesting history of Nassau Hall and Princeton, 
tegard to whose conclusions Dr. Sharpe cites the contrary which appeared a year or so ago. Dr, Birkbeck Hill’s volume, 
ew of the late Sir George Jessel as to the rights of the City though not a history, deals with the historical past to some 

panies to sell their Irish estates. Like other sovereigns, extent, and still more with the present, position of the oldest of 
James looked to the City for loans. In 1614 he applied for American universities. It isa book that will interest people on 
£100,000, and was refused. When the Elector Palatine, his son- both sides of the Atlantic, since it presents Harvard in a most 


in-law, negotiated for a loan of the same amount in 1620, James, agreeable light, and contains much pleasant discourse on her 
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~ most people, such as “Utopia Limit 


there should be almost as much about Oxford as about Harvard 
in Dr. Hills book. 


“The Romance of History.” By Herbert Greenhough Smith. 
Second edition. London: oa Newnes, Ltd. 1895. 

We are glad to note a second edition of this capital represen- 
tation of that romance which, though not absent from the page 
of the grave historian, abounds most in chronicles and memoirs. 
Casanova, Masaniello, and some other heroes of romance are 
included in this selection, who might rightly be looked for in any 
books of the kind. But here, also, are the unparalleled stories 
of Benyowsky, prince of adventurers ; of Vidocq ; of Jacqueline 
de Laguette ; and all are re-told in an admirable spirit. 


NOTES. 


ESSRS. BENTLEY & SON have issued a new edition of 
“ The History of the French Revolution” by Thiers, trans- 
lated by Frederic Shoberl, in five volumes,with portraits and other 
illustrations. In addition to this well-known English edition, the 
same publishers have brought out Dr. W. P. Dickson’s authorized 
version, in five volumes, of Theodor Mommsen’s “ History of 
Rome,” revised throughout and embodying Dr. Mommsen’s 
latest additions (the eighth German edition). The revision of 
this excellent version has been carefully executed. The index, 
which comprises some sixty pages, is not the least benefit to 
English readers which Dr, Dickson supplies. Another useful 
feature is the collation of this present edition with the last 
German edition and the first and second English editions, by 
which corresponding pages are revealed at a glance. 


We have also received new editions of Mr. F. Max Miiller’s 
“Chips from a German Workshop” (Longman & Co.), vol. ii, 
containing “ Biographical Essays” ; “ Electrical Engineering as 
a Profession : How to Enter It,” by A. D. Southam (Southam & 
Co.), illustrated ; and “‘The Anglican Sister of Mercy” (Elliot 
Stock), alittle book originally edited by Miss Whately, and the 
cause of much commotion some forty years since. 


The redoubtable Dr. Peters has found a French translator in 
M. Gourdault, whose version of the story of the Peters expedition 
of 1889-90 to equatorial Africa has appeared in Paris under the 
title “Au Secours d’Emin-Pacha,” published by Messrs. 
Hachette & Co., with the authorization of Dr. Peters. It is 
issued without preface or other comment. 


The new illustrated “ Fairie Queen,” edited by Mr. Thomas J. 
Wise, published by Mr. George Allen in monthly parts, is a 
handsome imprint of the Chiswick Press, and limited to one 
thousand copies. In Spenser Mr. Walter Crane finds a con- 

nial field for his decorative skill and fancy, especially shown 
in his “ broideur” designs for the full-page illustrations and in 
tailpieces and headings for cantos. 


_ “The Year's Art for 1895” (Virtue & Co.) contains, as usual, 
much useful information concerning art schools, galleries, exhi- 
bitions, sales during the year, and other matters of interest to 
artists. The “ Directory of Artists” grows apace, and now 
includes nearly six thousand names. The illustrations comprise 
a series of portraits, headed by that of Mr. Whistler, of artists 
who work chiefly in black and white, and is representativ 
though not exhaustive. Mr. Harry Furniss and Mr. Reginald 
Cleaver we note, for example, but not Mr. Partridge. We do 
not understand why the names of Mr. Sargent and Mr, McLure 
Hamilton are omitted from the list of English and American 
— represented at the Luxembourg. But, on the whole, 
r. A. C. R. Carter, the compiler, has done his work very well. 


Mrs. Comyns Carr’s short stories “ A Model Wife” (George 
Allen), though slight in texture, are wrought with delicacy and 
marked by an artistic control in dealing with dramatic situations. 
The first and second stories contain good instances of this 
excellent command of reticence. Some of the sketches are 
br a We like especially that entitled “Scents,” a charm- 
ing little reverie suggested by a summer afternoon in a remote 
part of Kent, which is the scene of Mrs. Carr’s finest novel. 


A third series of Mr. W. S. Gilbert’s “ Original Plays” (Chatto 
& Windus) contains several recent Savoy successes, familiar to 
ed,” “The Gondoliers,” 

* The Yeoman of the Guard,” together with older pieces, like 
“ Foggerty’s Fairy,” “Comedy and Tr »” and “ Rosen- 
ee and Guildenstern,” which not everybody has seen on the 

Ss. 

Mr. Bram Stoker's contribution to the “Acme Library” of 
Messrs. Constable & Co., “The Watter’s Mou’,” is a pathetic 
‘story of smuggling on the Aberdeen coast, the heroine of which 
saves her father and brothers from ruin by her courage and loses 
her own life. The little tragedy is told with picturesque force. 
In Maggie we have a heroine of the most attractive order. 
Single-handed she takes her little boat through the dangerous 
«rocky channel at night during a violent south-easter and sails 
to sea, intercepts the smugglers, and — them to throw 
their cargo to the waters. She turns back, alone as she set out, 


that no suspicions of warning should rest on the crew, but never 
reaches the shore alive. It is a spirited and touching story of 
faithful and enduring love. bite 
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The parish councillor is decidedly a well-cared- 
For him is issued by Messrs. Hazell, Watson, & Vinee 
District and Parish Councillors Diary and Guardian’s 
for 1895,” ne peer y an ample diary ruled for accounts, the 
text of the Local Government Act (1894), a concise digest 
the same, and much more information essential to guide or 
cillors, guardians, overseers, in the way they would go. 


Similar in is Messrs. Smith’s “ County Court Diary” 
1895, the forty-eighth annual issue, with its 
of County Court Acts, tables of fees, summary of statutes 
prt 1894, and lists of judges, registrars, courts, circuits, ant ae 


Mr, Bernard Dicksee has compiled for surveyors, architects, 
and builders a useful handbook on an Act of great importance 
to the Metropolis, “ The London Building Act, 1894,” with 
legal decisions, cross references, full index, of which Mr. Edward 
Stanford is the publisher. Mr. Dicksee’s book is an admirable 
digest, and is well illustrated by diagrams. 


“The Constitutional Year Book for 1895,” issued from the 
Conservative Central Office, is a valuable reference book for 
politicians, writers, and all who recognize facts and figures cop. 
cerning administrative means and measures. It contains, 
among other useful matters, an excellent parliamentary sum. 
mary for 1893-94, an analysis of the voting of each member of 
Parliament, lists and statistics of Parliamentary papers, ang 
electoral statistics. 


We have also received “The Book-Plate Annual for 1895” 
A. & C. Black); “‘ Essays on Vegetarianism,” by Arnold Frank 
Hills (Ideal Publishing Union); “Animals, their Past ang 
Future,” by G. H. Pember, M.A. (Hodder & Stoughton); 
“ Reformed Dietetics,” by W. A. Macdonald (Ideal Publishing 
Union); “ Parodies and Satires,” by “Alere Flammann 
(Leadenhall Press); “Blood is Thicker than Water,” by 
Geoffrey Danyers (Tower Publishing Co.) ; “ Caught bya Cook’ 
by Edith E. Cuthell (Horace Cox); “ Irish lil Ri }. 
Moran (Digby, Long & Co.); Zhe pry od Journal, Not, 
Vol. V., comprising “ Notes in Eastern Mashonaland,” by W, 
A. Eckersley, and other articles ; Science Progress, with contr. 
butions by Dr, W. D. Halliburton, E. Waymouth Reid, A, C 
Seward, and others ; 7he Law Quarterly Review, edited by Sir 
F. Pollock; Zhe Strand Musical Magazine, a new Musical 
Monthly, edited by E. Hatzfeld, with an article on the Royal 
Academy of Music, by Sir A. C. Mackenzie, and Songs by Sir 
Arthur Sullivan and others ; Zhe Atlantic Monthly ; Lippincott's 
Magazine, with “The Waifs of Fightirg Rocks,” by Copnaie 
Mcfivaine, for the completed monthly story ; Scrzbners Maga 
zine, admirably illustrated as usual, and containing opening 
chapters of Mr. George Meredith’s new novel “The Amazing 
Marriage ”; The Magazine of Art, with Mr. David Law’s etch- 
ing “ Kilchurn Castle” for frontispiece ; /n/ernational Journal 
of Ethics; The Educational Review; Journal of the 

nited Service Institute; La Grande Dame (Paris : Quantia); 
Revue de ?Elégance et des Arts; Little Folks, Part 1. ofa 
new series of this popular magazine for children ; Zhe Quiver; 
Work; Chums; Cassell’s Family Magazine and Cassell’s 
Saturday Journal. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


HE sixth and final volume of Prof. Skeat’s Library Edition 

of Chaucer will be published by the Clarendon Press this 

month. A supplementary volume is also to be issued, contait- 

ing the prose “ Testament of Love,” and the chief poems which 

have been attributed to Chaucer. This volume will be complete 

in itself, and will be uniform with the other volumes of the 
Library Edition. 


The Clarendon Press will also shortly issue a critical edition, 
by Mr. F. C. Conybeare, of Philo, “ About the Contemplative 
Life.” Mr. Conybeare strongly upholds the genuineness of a 
treatise whose author, as he puts it, “is by the admission, tacit 
or express, of a long line of Catholic teachers, from Eusebius 
and Aiataven in the fourth century down to Bull and pt 
in modern times, the father not only of Christian exegesis 
also, to a great extent, of Chris'ian dogmatics.” 


The next numbers of the “Studia Sinaitica” series of the 
Cambridge University Press will be, Part V.,“ The Anaphor 
Pilati in Syriac and Arabic,” with translation, and Part Vi, 
“ Select Narratives of Holy Women,” as written over the Synat 
Gospels by John the Recluse of Beth-Mari Kaddisha in the yeat 
778. These aoe gewng | stories appear to have been th 
favourite reading of the Syriac monks who once formed part 
the community on Mount Sinai. 


_ Messrs. Henry & Co. are about to issue an English transle 
tion of what claims to be the most complete history of modem 
art that has ever been attempted. It is to be called “The 
History of Modern Painting,” and is by Dr. Richard Muthes 
Keeper of the Royal Collection of Prints and Engravings # 
Munich. The work will be issued in parts and in volumes, 
will contain considerably over 2000 pages. It will be pr 
illustrated with portraits of artists reproductions of the 


more important pictures. 
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a risEMENTS intended for the SATURDAY REVIEW should be 
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or Country, on application to t. isher. 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 


Mr. FREDERICK LITCHFIELD having pur- 
chased the Premises, Stock, and Goodwill of 
the late Mr. George Sinclair, he will shortly 
transfer his business from 

HANWAY STREET to 


SHAFTESBURY AVENUE. 


To minimise the Loss by Damage in the 
Removal of the Large and Valuable Stock, 
Prices will be greatly reduced for a few days 
to clear a portion of the contents of the 
Hanway Street Showrooms, 


28 & 30 HANWAY STREET, 
OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


CRAMER'S 
PIANOS 


CRAMER’S PIANOS. 
6 Latest Improvements from £21 net. 

PIANOS by Bechstein, Broadwood, Collard, Ibach, Erard, 
Bluthner, Steinway, fic, in stock, Futtest Discounts, 
or on our Hire System. 

SECOND-HAND PIANOS by all returned from 
hire, now specially offered from £15. Send for Lists. 


CRAMER'S, 199 and 20: REGENT STREET, W. 
ALL MAKERS MOORGATE STREET, EC, LONDON.” 
I An Excellent Medium Mild INDIAN CIGAR, 
F O R of Exquisite Flavour and Aroma. 
Price and sizes) 
Mr.G.A. SALA writes: Carriage Puld. 


“Bear favourable Five, rs.; post free, 12 Stamps. 


DINDIGUL 


BEWLAY & CO., Ltd, 49 & 74 Strand, W.C., & 143 Cheapside, E.C. 


TOBACCONISTS TO THE ROYAL FAMILY. Established 1780." 
BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS’ PIANOFORTES 


are surpassed, and possess features which give to them distinct advantages, viz. 
PERFECT MATERIALS. PERFECT ADJUSTMENT. 
PERFECT FINISH. 
ACTION, 
and TONE. .. .. 


PERFECT INVENTIONS. 
PERFECT CONSTRUCTION. PER 


PERFECT SENSIBILITY of TOUC 
t. Legion of Honour. Numerous Gold Medals. ®? 
JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONGS, 
Makers to T.R.H. the PRINCE and PRINCESS of WALES, 
1%, 20, and 22 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 
2 


Lists free of the leading Music Sellars, 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, 


BELFAST, 
Were Awanfed the Grand of 1890; 


IRISH GAMBRIG POCKET 
HANDKERGHIEFS. 


‘Linen, Belfast.’’ 
= 3 | 2s. gd. 


” 
Fish Napkins, 6d. doz. Dinner 
Napkins, 4s. doz. Table cloths, 2 yds. 


Gents’ 
IRISH DAMASK 
TABLE 


AND HOUSE LINEN. 


Monograms, Crests, Coats of Arms, Initials, &c., Woven and Embroidered. 


IRISH LINEN COLLARS, GUFFS, SHIRTS. 


for Ladies and Children, 3-fold, from 3s. 6d. per doz. Gents’ 4-fold 
48. 11d. per doz. Cuffs for Ladies or Gentlemen, from ss. 11d. per doz. 
Matchless Shirts, best quality Longcloth, with “fold finest linen Fronts and 
Cuffs, 35s. 6d. the half-dozen (to measure, 2s. —. 
_OLD SHIRTS MADE GOOD AS NEW, 
With Best Materials in Neckbands, Cuffs, and Fronts, from 14s. the half-dozen. 


SAMPLES AND ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS POST FREE. 
ROBINSON & CLEAYER, 
By Special Appointment to the Queen and the Empress Frederick of Germany, 
BELFAST. 


COFFEE PLANTING IN MYSORE. ~~ 
OPENINGS FOR YOUNG CENTLEMEN. 
. R. H. MORRIS, Soi of an English with over sixteen years’ experience, 
yt the ili Hills, near Chamnarajnagar, hasa VACANCY. 
Third Month for ONE PUPIL. Terms for one year's teachi fortable board and 
lodghag. 200, payable in advance (£150 if frcm an agricultural 
R ces given and required e 
Chislehurst, Kent ; orto Messrs. 


‘hnical ini ) 


ERARD 
IN USE IN ROYAL WITHOUT RIVAL. 
ALL THE ROYAL PALACES. PIANOS. 


UPRIGHT COTTAGE, Heck: Width 4ft. 6in 
eight 4ft. 
70 Guineas, Net Cash, £52 10s. : 
COTTAGE Height 4ft., Width 4ft. 8in. 
Guineas, Net 254. 
In Polished Rosewood, New Parquet Rosewood, or Blackwood. 


§. &P.ERARD, 418 Gt. Marlborough St., London, W. 


VINOLIA SOAP 
DOES NOT TOUCH UP THE SKIN. 
Price 44., 64., 84., and 2s. 6d. per Tablet, 


MEDOC—VIN ORDINAIRE. 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent light Dinner Witte 
or for using with or without water. The quality will “43s. 7s. 6d. 
be found equal to wine usually sold at much higher 
DINNER CLARET.—ST. ESTEPHE. 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in bottle. We can 

strongly recommend this wine. On comparison it 16s. 9s, 
will be found equal to wine offered at much higher 

prices by the small foreign houses who pester private 

consumers in land. 


Eng 
FINER CLARETS, of good vintage, and old 


in bottle, at 22s., 26s., 30s., 36s., 42s. per dozen. 


HIGH-CLASS CLARETS. 
1874, 1875, 1878, 1880, 1884, 1887, 1888, 1889. All early imported by 


« PRICES INCLUDE BOTTLES. 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


LIVERPOOL: 
CENTRAL BUILDINGS, NORTH JOHN STREET. 


"MANCHESTER: 26 Market Street. 
; 105 
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URY WANE THEATRE ‘ROYAL Sit AUGUS. 

TUS HARRIS, Lessee and Manager. Twice “Daily, at 1.30 and 7.30 
Sir Augustus Harris's Grand New Pantomime, DICK WHITTINGTON. For 
full particulars see Daily Papers, Office open from toa.m., all day. 


ROYAL PRINCESS THEATRE.—Sir ‘AUGUSTUS 


HARRIS, Lessee and Manager. Every Evening, at 7.30, ‘THE DERBY 
WINNER,” by Sir Augustus»Harris, Cecil Raleigh, an Hen Hamilton, .Box 
Office open from 10 a.m., all day... For full particulars se igre! Pritt 


St. JAMES’S.-_Mr. GEORGE ALEXANDER, Sole 
Lessee and Manager. EVERY EVENING at 8.45,a Play in Three Acts 
Ly Henry James, entitled GUY DOMVILLE. Preceded at 8 by a Comedy in One 
Act by Julian Field, entitled TOO HAPPY BY HALF; Mr. George Alexander, 
Mr. Herbert Waring, Mr. Elliot, Mr. H. V. Esmond, Mr. Arthur Royston ; Miss 
Marion Terry, Miss Irene by Mrs. Edward Saker, Miss Evelyn Millard. 
MATINEE EVERY SATURDAY at 2.30. Box Office (Mr. Arnold) open Daily 
10 till 5, ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. ‘ 


RYSTAL PALACE.—GRAND PANTOMIME, BLUE 
BEARD. DAILY at3. EVENING PERFORMANCES, THURSDAY 
SATURDAY, at 7. Invented and produced by Oscar Barrett. Written by 
t jai usi an et es. num- 
bered Seats, 1S. pty For cast see ty 


IAGARA HALL, ASTOUNDING, but A FACT. 
Although the thaw has set*in, REAL. ICE SKATING is still obtainable at NIAGARA 
HALL, where MMERSION IS IMPOSSIBLE. 


i a.m, to 3.0 p.m, dmission, 
10,000 FEET OF PERFECT ICE. 
ST. JAMES’S PARK STATION, Westminster. 
‘THE HOTEL TARIFF BUREAU, 96 Regent St., W., 


ies the TARIFF CARDS of most of the principal Hotels in England, 
., on application without obligation of any kind. 


Riviera, 


= 


PALL MALL CLUB, 6a Waterloo Place, London, S.W. 
ESTABLISHED (1893) FOR SOCIAL. PURPOSES ONLY. 

Members £1 1s. per annum, Suitable Can- 

further particulars apply to the 


Town Members £3 3s. per annum. 
are now being elected at a nominal Entrance Fee. For 
“‘ARY, at the above address. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


ROYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
COOPER'S HILL, STAINES. 

_ _ The COURSE of STUDY is arranged to fit an ENGINEER for employment 

in Europe, India, and the Colonies, About FORTY STUDENTS will be admitted 

in September, 1895. The Secretary of State will offer them for competition Twelve 

App i as Engineers ow t, 

ppointments as Assistant Superintendents in raph Department.—For 
particulars apply to the SECkETARY, at the College, aone 

OSSALL SCHOOL.—By Examination held at Rossall, 

~ and at Oxford, April and, 3rd, 4th, about Fifteen Scholars will be Elected, 

Seniors under 15, Juniors under 14, on Lady Day.—Apply, Heap-Master, 

FLEETWOopD. 


RECT OR, late Head Master—successful with Backward 
Boys—has VACANCY FOR PUPIL. Modern side if required. Terms 
Moderate. First Class References.—Apstock Rectory, WinsLow, Bucks. 


19 January, 


THE . 


ROYAL WESTMINSTER OPHTHALMIC HOSPIT, 
19 King William Street, West Strand, W.C, 


Founded in 1816, by the late G. J. GUTHRIE, Esq., F.R.S., for the Relief of 
Indigent Persons afflicted with Diseases of the Eye, 


ENTIRELY SUPPORTED BY VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUT. JONS, 


Patrons. 


HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 


President—H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE, K.G, 
Chairman—SIR° CHARLES TURNER, K.C.LE. 
~- (G..B., HUDSON, M.P, 
LINDSAY ANTROBUS, Esq. 


Tus HosPIvAt receives the Indigent Poor on their own application, with. 
out Letters of Recommendation, and was the first to adopt this system of 
true Charity. \ Nearly 10,000 poor persons are relieved annually. Jt bas 
afforded aid to upwards of 400,000 sufferers since its establishment. 

There are 30 Beds available for In-Patients constantly occupied. 

The undoubted fact that London is trending westward makes it every day 

more that a large, perfectly constructed, and easily accessible Eye 

Hospital should be built to meet the imperative and constantly growing 

GR POS parts of the Metropolis and the United 
ingdom, 

The accommodation in the present building for both Out- and In-Patients 
is wholly inadequate to the ay Annee demand for relief. This wil} 
necessitate the rebuilding of the Hospital on a New Site, to provide which, 
and erect thereon an edifice replete with all the modern improvements 
rendered oe by the rapid advance in Ophthalmic Science and Surgery, 
a sum of at least £50,000 will be required. 

The Committee urgently appeal for New Annual Subscriptions for main- 
tenance purposes, and they earnestly plead with the Benevolent to enable 
them to build the much-needed New Hospital. 

Subscriptions and Donations should be sent to the Bankers, Messrs, 
Coutts & Co., Strand ; Messrs. Drummond, Charing Cross ; or to 


T. BEATTIE-CAMPBELL, Secretary. 
LEGACIES ARE ALSO ESPECIALLY SOLICITED, 


‘THE HOSPITAL for DISEASES of the THROAT, 
GOLDEN SQUARE, W. (FOUNDED 1863.) 
Patron—HIS GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY, 
Physicians. 

R. NORRIS WOLFENDEN,M.D.|_ J. W. BOND, M.D, 
GREVILLE MacDONALD, M.D. 
Surgeons. 
MARK HOVELL, F.R.C.S. Ed. | F. G. HARVEY, F.R.C.S. Ed. 
Registrar and Pathologist—RICRARD LAKE, F.R.C.S. 


The Committee of Management earnestly ask for— 

_ DONATIONS to pay for the necessary Extensions, 
SUBSCRIPTIONS to keep up the new Children’s Ward. 
LEGACIES to form an Endowment Fund. 

Bankers—Sit ‘SAMUEL SCOTT, Bart., & CO. 
W. HOLT, Secretary. 


LIFTON COLLEGE.—CLASSICAL, MATHEMA- 
TICAL, and NATURAL SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
Nine or more open to competition at Midsummer, 1895, value from £25 to £50 a 
er particulars fromthe. Heap Master, or Secrerary, the College, 
on, 


“NATIONAL ORPHAN HOME, 


HAM COMMON, RICHMOND, SURREY. 
OrricE: 12 PALL MALL, S.W. 


P. ‘alrons. 


H:R.H. THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE. 
 H.R.H. THE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN. 
H.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF ALBANY. 


‘SHIPPING. 
AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 


ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


[FAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY 
for the, above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, 
NAPLES, SUEZ, and COLOMBO. 

M. ‘ {k GREEN & CO. Head Offices : 
Managers: | ANDERSON, ANDERSON&CO.} Fenchurch Avenue, London. 
For passage apply to the latter firm, at & Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 

the Branch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 


PLEASURE CRUISE TO PALESTINE, EGYPT, &c.— 


The ORIENT COMPANY will despatch their Steamship “GARONNE,” tons register, 

from London, goth February, for a ys’ Cruise, visiting TANGIER, PALMA (Majorca), VILLA 

FRANCA (for Nice), SYRACUSE, SANTORIN, BEYROUT (for Damascus), HAIFA, JAFFA ( 

‘erusalem’, ALEXANDRIA (for Cairo), MALTA, ALGIERS, GIBRALTAR, arriving at Plymouth, 

16th April, and London, 17th April. 

The “ LUSITANIA,” 3877 tons register, will leave London, 27th March, for a 47 days’ Cruise, 
GIBRALTAR, MALAGA, PALERMO, KATAKOLO, CORINTH, AGINA, for 


H.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF TECK. 


object of this Charity is to receive han Girls from Seven to 

Twelve Years of Age, without distinction as to Religion, into a ‘* Home” 
where they can obtain a plain English Education, a practical instruction 
in the Kitchen, House, and Laundry, to fit them for all Household Duties, 
and are taught to cut out, make, and mend their own clothes. Over 650 
have thus been more or less provided for. There are now nearly 100 on 
the books, The Building affords ample room for 50 more, but for want of 
funds they cannot be received. 

Children are admitted by election, on payment till elected, on purchase, 
on presentation, subject to the life of the donor, : “ii 

A Cot for all time may be had for £450. 

The Charity is in 

URGENT NEED OF ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS AND 
DONATIONS, 


Donations, Shes ly solic# ill 
be gratefully received by Mecors 's 


Street, and by the SECRETARY, at, the Pall Mall, S.W., where 


Athens), DELOS, SMYRNA, CONSTANTINOPLE, SANTORIN, MALTA, ALGIERS, GIBRAL | AK, 
arriving at Plymouth, 12th May, and London, 13th May. 
Other Craises to follow. String Band, Electric Light, Electric Bells, Hot and Cold Buths, 


High-Class Cuisine, 
opF. GREEN & CO. Head Offices : Fenc 

DERSON, ANDERSON &CO.} “Avenue, Loiidon E-C- 

apply to the latter Fenchurch Avenue, London, E.C., or to the West 


For 
End Branch ice, 16 Cockspur Street, S. 


~~ *GOMMEROIAL. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS. 
T# IMPERIAL InsuRANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. FIRE. 
Est. 1803.—1 OLD BROAD ST., E.C. ; and 22 PALL MALL, S.W. 
Subscribed Capital, £1,200,000.. Paid-up, £300,000. Total Funds, £1,500,000- 
‘ E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE; 
e By. 


‘663 Threadneedle Strect, London, E.C. 
60 Charing Cross; 332 Oxford Street; 40 Chancery Lane. 


all communications. 

B, EVANS CRONK, Secretary. 


THE,QLDEST PURELY. FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
Sum Insured in 1893, £395,854,440. 
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The Saturday, Review. 


“The Subscription List will be CLOSED not later than at noon this day, SATURDAY, JANUARY 19. 


A SPECIAL CONCESSION FROM THE CHARTERED COMPANY OF BRITISH SOUTH AFRICA OF MINING 
RIGHTS OVER ABOUT 75 SQUARE MILES OF THEIR TERRITORY. 


RHODESIA CONCESSION, LIMITED. 


INCORPORATED UNDER THE COMPANIES ACTS, 1862 TO 1890. 


CAPITAL - - 


£150,000, 


Im 150,000 Shares of Z1 each. 
of which 50,000 Shares, to be Issued as fully paid, will be taken by the Vendors and the British South Africa Company 
in part payment for the property. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS ARE INVITED FOR 100,000 SHARES OF £1 EACH. 


Payable 2s. 6d. per Share on Application, 7s. 6d. per Share on Allotment, 5s. per Share one Month after Allotment, 
5s. per Share two months after Allotment—z2os. 


DIRECTORS. 


ALBERT DEACON, Esq., 12 Fenchurch-Street, E.C. (Messrs E. and A, 
Deacon, of the Hong Kong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, 
London Committee). 

w. H. FRITH, Esq., 69 Lombard Street (Director Village Main Reef 
Gold Mining Company, Limited). 

LEIGH HOSKYNS, Esq. (Director Consolidated Goldfields of South 
Africa, Limited). 


PERCY TARBUTT, Esq. (Messrs. Tarbutt and Quentin), 23 St. Swithin’s 


Lane, E.C., Managing Director (Director South African Gold Trust, 
Limited). 


W. J. THOMPSON, Esq. (Messrs. W. J. and H. Thompson), 38 


Mincing Lane, E.C. (Director African Banking Corpcration, 
Limited). 


Bankers :—THE UNION BANK OF SCOTLAND, LTD., 62 Cornhill, E.C., Glasgow, Edinburgh, and Branches; THE AFRICAN BANKING 
CORPORATION, LTD., 43 Threadneedle Street, E.C. 
Solicitors :—MESSRS. FLUX, THOMPSON & FLUX, 3 East India Avenue, E.C, 
Brokers :—MESSRS. G. H. & A. M. JAY, 17 Old Broad Street, and Stock Exchange, London, E.C. 
Auditors :—MESSRS. COOPER BROTHERS & CO., Chartered Accountants, ry George Street, Mansion House, London, E.C, 


Secretary :—A. J. MAY, Esq. 


Offices :—110 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


PROSPECTUS. 


This Company is formed to acquire a Concession from the British South 
Africa Company to Mr, Henry Clay Moore, granting exclusive rights of 
mining minerals and metals over about 75 square miles in Matabeleland 
and Mashonaland, subject to the mining regulations of the British South 
Africa Company. This Concession is regarded as quite exceptional, and 
covers a greater area than can probably again be acquired under one grant. 

Mr. Moore visited Matabeleland and Mashonaland prior to the time of 
the British South Africa Company's Charter, and had sought from King 
Lobengula certain rights, which eventually resulted in the granting by the 
British South Africa Company of the present Concession. 

Utilising his knowledge of the country, and having satisfied himself of 
the existence of old workings and reefs in the neighbourhood of the Mazoe 
River, Mr. Moore made selection of his ground, under the Concession, in 
that district. In May, 1893, Mr. D. Tyril Laing was sent, in charge of a 
party of prospectors, specially to explore the Concession. During the four 
months he was working on the Concession he discovered and prospected 
many gold reefs, and has written very full reports, and which, with his 
diaries, may be seen at the Offices of the Company. 

Reporting on a portion of the old workings discovered on the pro- 
perty, Mr. Laing writes, under date August 18, 1893, as follows :— 

“The vein is composed of solid quartz of mixed colours . . . and is 
highly mineralised, showing visible gold in large quantities, both fine and 
coarse, also galena, iron pyrites, &c. (one-third of the rock blasted out 
showing visible gold). Milling assays made of quartz not showing visible 
gold gave results equal to 2 oz. 8 dwt. per ton of ore. . . . I went along the 
gallery to the east over 40 ft.; the angle of dip was about 60 degrees. - All 
this distance the width between the hanging and foot walls varied from 
ft to 4 ft, the average being 3 ft. 

“The above may appear over good, but the assays were made of the 
poorest stuff—that is to say, the quartz that showed no visible gold. . . . 

“ The pillars of rich quartz left standing in the old galleries, &c., point 
to the fact that the lode was a very rich one, and near the surface, and I 
can see no reason why it should not continue so to any depth. The 
quartz blasted out by myself is as rich as any I have seen in the Transvaal 
in some of the best mines. . . . 

“1 certainly am of opinion that the reef is well worth looking for by 
prospecting shafts, and if it is found it won't be deeper than 60 ft. or 70 ft. 
on the incline, and if it dors not prove a very valuable lode I shall be 
extremely disappointed. I think everything points to it being a rich and 
his Re dated he further 

n his Report dated August 23, 1893, he says :-— 

“On the Concession I-know of nine quartz reefs that carry gold, &c. 
«+.» Some of these reefs have been prospected to depths ranging from 
surface cuttings to shaft 50 ft. to 30 ft. deep. 

_ ““Water—The Concession is well supplied with water ; three small 
tivers and good-sized streams run across its surface. 

‘“‘Timber—There are seven different kinds of timber growing on the 
property, which will be found useful for mining and other purposes. . . . 
The supply would last for many r 

And he adds, as the result of his prospecting :— 

“The foregoing facts go to prove that the different formations in 
Moore's Concession, and the district which surrounds it, are highly favour- 
able for the occurrence of highly-mineralised gold-bearing lodes, many of 
which will shortly be proved beyond doubt, and their stability established, 
and if worked on an economical system will, in my opinion, prove 
dividend paying.” 

It is proposed to systematically prospect the whole Concession, and to 
further open up the most promising of the reefs referred to above, with a 
view to the formation of subsidiary companies to work them. 

The Beira Railway, now completed to Chimoio, will greatly facilitate 
the transport of machinery and goods into Rhodesia. 

The purchase consideration is £100,000, payable as to £10,000 in cash, 
$30,000 in fully paid Shares, and the balance of % ,000 either in cash or 

, at t irectors’ option. This includes the amounts payable to 

- Moore under the Contract No. 3 mentioned below, to the 
ered Company under its mining regulations. 

._ The Vendors, who are the promotors, pay all expenses down to and 

including allotment (with the exception of legal charges and registration 

), and under the Contracts Nos. 6 7, mentioned below, have 


entered into arrangements with others for payments to them out of the 
purchase money for services rendered by them in connection with the 
promotion and establishment of the Company. 
The following agreements have been entered into :— 
(t) Between the Right Honourable Cecil Rhodes, representing the 
oe South Africa Company, and Henry C. Moore, dated 
April 8, 189r. 
(2) Between the Right Honourable Cecil Rhodes, representing the 
British South Africa Company, and Henry C. Moore, dated 
October 9, 1891, with confirmation uncer the Seal of the 
Company 
(3) Between Henry C. Moore and the South African ‘Irust and 
Finance Company, Limited, dated April 2, 1893. 
(4) Between Henry C. Moore, the South African Trust and Finance 
Company, Limited, and the Clay Syndicate, Limited, dated 
May 23, 1894. 
(5s) Between the South African Trust and Finance Company, 
Limited, and the Clay Syndicate, Limited, dated May 31, 1894. 
(6) Between the Clay Syndicate, Limited, and the Manica and 
Mashonaland Exploring Company, Limited, dated January 


7, 1895. 

(7) Between the Clay Syndicate, Limited, and James Stewart 
Edwards, dated January 7, 1895. 

(8) Between the Clay Syndicate, Limited, and Arthur John May, 
on behalf of the Company, dated January 7, 1895. 

Copies of the above Agreements and of the Memorandum and Articles 
of Association can be seen at the Offices of the Company. 

Contracts or arrangements have also been entered into with divers 
persons in relation to the formation of the Company, and for guaranteeing 
a portion of the capital of the Company, which may be Contracts within 
the 38th Section of the Companies Act, 1867. Applicants for Shares shall 
therefore, be deemed to have had notice of all such Contracts, and to have 
waived all right to particulars thereof, whether under the said Section of 
the Act or otherwise. 

Applications for Shares must be made on the form accompanying this 
Prospectus, and should be forwarded to the Bankers of the Company, or 
to the Secretary at the Offices of the Company, accompanied by a remit- 
tance for the amount of the deposit. 

If the whole number of Shares applied for by any applicant b> rot 
allotted the surplus amount paid on deposit will be appropriated towards 
the sum due on allotment. Where no allotment is made the deposit wil! 
be returned in full. 

Prospectuses and Forms of Application can be obtained at the Offices of 
the Company, or from the Bankers, Solicitors, or Brokers. 

Dated January, 1895. 


FORM OF APPLICATION FOR SHARES. 


MOORE’S RHODESIA CONCESSION, LTD. 


To THe Direcrors or MOORE'S RHODESIA CONCESSION, 


LIMITED. 
GENTLEMEN—Having paid to your Bankers the sum Of £....00...0005 
being 2s. 6d. per Share fo gee on application for............ Shares of £1 
each, I request you to allot me that number of Shares, and I agree to 


accept the same, or any smaller number that may bz allotted to me, upon 
the terms and condition of the Prospectus dated Januuy, 1895, and the 
Memorandum and Articles of Association of the Company. and I request 
you to place my name on the Register of Members in respect of the Shares 
so allo*ted to me, and I undertake to pay the further instalments upon such 
allotted Shares as the same shall become due, and I agree to waive any 
further compliance with Section 38 of the Companies Act, 1867, than is con- 
tained in the said Prospectus. 
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LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


INVESTED FUNDS. .°. £8, 
EXPENSES MODERATE. LIFE LONUSES LARGE. 


DEATH DUTIES. 

This Company is prepared to issue Life Policies covenanting to the Deatu 
Duties direct to the Government GRANT OF secure the 
same advantage, when desired, to UNENCUMBERED Existinc Po.ictes, 

Head Offices: 1 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL; 7 CORNHILL, LONDON. 


THE SCOTTISH EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
ESTABLISHED 1831. 


Head Office: 26 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
ACCUMULATED FUNDS, £3,612,821. 


MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE AT LOWEST COST. 
Rates for the INSURANCE of £100, under the Immediate Bonus Plan. 


£1 18 8 25 19 3 


| 6 £2 12 £3 15 10 


ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES ON UNUSUALLY FAVOURABLE TERMS. 


Write for the New Prospectus to the Head Office, or to the 
London Office: 69 KING WILLIAM ST., CITY, E.C. 


Manacer: T. B. Sprague, M.A., LL.D. Lonpow Secretary: W. T. Cray, F.I.A. 


BOOKS. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO. 


BOOKSELLERS, BOOK BINDERS, and PUBLISHERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS & PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS IN 
INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, AND ABROAD. 
A Monthly Catalogue ; Specimen Number post free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED; AND CATALOGUED AND ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address ; BOOKMEN, LONDON. Code; UNICODE. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


S R F,. LEIGHTON, P.R.A.—A LARGE COPY- 
RIGHT ETCHING (engraved surface arin. by 16in.) of Sir F. Leighton's “ Hit” is given 
away to every purchaser of “THE ART JOURNAL” for 1695. For particulars see 


wary and February num M + Pi 1s. 6d, to your Bookseller, Local 
or direct to the Publishers, J. S. Co,, ey Leos London, E,C, 


JANUARY. 
THE 


CHURCH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


x. THE PRIMITIVE CHURCH AND THE PAPAI, CLAIMS. Part II, 

UPTON’S HIBBERT LECTURES ON THE BASES OF RELIGI- 
OUS BELIEF. 

DR. PUSEY. 

CREIGHTON'S “ HISTORY OF THE PAPACY.” 

MR. GLADSTONE ON THE ATONEMENT. 

‘THE LIFE OF CHRIST IN ART. 

THE SCIENCE OF CHURCH MISSIONS. 

DALE’S “CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE,” 

THE YOUNGER POETS, 

RECENT WORKS ON EGYPT. 

NOTE ON THE ELECTIONS FOR THE LONDON SCHOOL 
BOARD, 


No. 78. Price 6s. 


Pert 


fF 


SHORT NOTICES. 


SPOTTISWOODE & CO., New-StreeT Square, Lonpon, E.C. 


Miss May Ear‘e’s Poems. 


THE QUEST OF FIRE. 
Cloth, 4e. net. 
ofa lady whe ence aguin chaws her capacity to wile ctreng end exiginal, W seme- 
Marked at every turn by indubitabie evidence of inspiration.” —Sis. 


“ The verse pours and flashes. . . . Rich in melodious excitement.”—Glasgow Herald. 


Lonpon: T. FISHER UNWIN, PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C. 


HE SATURDAY REVIEW sent b t at following 
T rates per annum, ealetnatemes 
Any part of the United Kingdom............£1 8 2 
All other parts of the I 10 6 
Copies for India, China, Borneo, Burmah, Ceylon, Egypt, Mombasa, 
Zanzibar, Australia, and New Zealand are now posted in advance, and 
catch the Friday evening’s mail. 


= & JONES, 23 Craven Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
I 


SECOND EDITION. 


ELDER 


AND OTHER STORIES, 


By FRANK HARRIS. 
1 vol. price 6s. 


Mr. COVENTRY PATMORE says: 


‘The manner or technical element in Mr. Harris's stories seems to 
beyond criticism. The severity with which he confines himself to save 
things, instead of talking about them, is wholly admirable. Kipling never 
did anything better than the two short stories, ‘ Eatin’ Crow’ and ‘ The Beg 
Man in Garotte,’ that is to say, the kind of thing—which was thorough] 
worth doing—could not have been done better. ‘Lhe interest is human a! 
heroic, and the execution perfect. . . . It requires an eye which has been 
sharpened by a life devoted to finish of expression to discern how great and 
vigorous have been the labour and faculty expended in this volume. It jg 
a work of real and rare genius, greatly, to my thinking, misa 
Morbid anatomy, except in so far as it helps by contrast to glorify health 
has no place in true art; and a very large proportion of this book is devoted 
to morbid anatomy without any adequate presentation of the contrast of 


Professor DOWDEN says: 


‘* Demonstrations in spiritual anatomy—that is the most exact deserip. 
tion which can be given in a word of Mr. Frank Harris's stories. They are 
not deficient in action, vigorously rendered into narrative ; but the action is 
so contrived as to be essentially the deploying of character; and the nar. 
rator stands above and apart from both events and personages, laying bare 
muscle and nerve with an unfaltering scalpel. ‘The anatomist does nor 
indulge in any tender emotion towards the subject of his demonstrations: 
but it is intensely interesting to remove the superficial layers and expose to 
view the deeper structures. A keen eye and a hand that can be both bold 
and nice are needed for success; neither rhetor:c nor sentiment can assist 
the demonstrator.” 

TIMES. 


‘* These ably conceived and ably written stories seem to rank the late 
editor of the Fortnightly and new editor of the Saturday among the 
‘realists.’ But let us not be misunderstood. Three of the six are si 
‘ realistic’ as every narrative of incident should be, and therefore of them- 
selves hardly suggest a distinctive label for Mr. Frank Harris's work. They 
betray unmistakably the influence of Mr. Bret Harte; nor are we sure that 
that writer has given us more characteristic or graphic pictures of the 
society of frontier township and mining camp than we find in ‘The 
Sheriff and his Partner,’ ‘Eatin’ Crow,’ and ‘The Best Man in Garotte’ 
The three remaining stories—still American and of the Western States—ar 
more complex. They are sufficiently rich in incident, but incident is 
subordinated to character, and the mind is strung up to high tension by the 
spectacle of warring impulses and tottering virtue,” 


DAILY CHRONICLE. 
‘*Mr. Frank Harris's ‘ Elder Conklin’—perhaps the best piece of work 


of the 
ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE. 


‘* The literary form of the stories is on the whole excellent, His style is 
Gallic with its even fitness and sharp lucidity. It is perfectly unobtrusive 
in its terse, close simplicity—so simyle and clear that you never notice it at 
all, and it becomes a mere transparent medium through which the 
characters are seen in relief as if cut upon a cameo. But there is no denying 
the vivid realism with which he makes his figures move and talk, or the 
dramatic force with which he enables us to see the motives and actions of 
such characters as Gulmore the Boss, Elder Conklin, and Mr. Letgood. 
‘ The Modern Idyll’ is the singularly poweiful story wh'ch first revealed 
Mr. Harris's ability when it appeared in the pages of the Fortnightly. \tis 
even less pleasant to read than — of the others ; but there is extraordinary 
force in the realization of the character cf the Parson, with its strange 
mixture of pietism and sensuality.” 


‘‘The men and women live and move and have their being with that 
sort of aching, overcharged emotionalism which we experience only for 
ourselves or others in moments of the keenest mental tension. Balzac, ne 
doubt, could have drawn such a figure as Elder Conklin—so stoutly 
pathetic, so hopelessly repellent in its tearless agony of bewildered frustre 
tion. To have put beside him such an incarnation of healthy, youthful, 
and lovely feminine animality as his daughter Loo is, indeed, a triumph ia 
creative workmanship. 

SPEAKER. 
‘That Mr. Frank Harris can write an admirable story was proved some 


years ago when he published the tale called ‘A Modern Idyl,’ in th 
Fortnightly Review. ‘ Elder Conklin’ is a collection of his tales, all dealing 


-with life in the Far West of America, and all distinguished by the vigow 


and power which marked his story in the Fortnightly. That he has taken 
Mr. Bret Harte as his model is obvious, but that only leads us to congratt 
late him on the good taste he has shown in his choice of an exemplar. 
Nor must it be supposed that he is a slavish copyist. There is the 
atmosphere of the West in all the stories, whilst the incidents are fresh ané 
striking. 1f Mr. Harris goes on as he has begun, he need not fear com 
parison with any living writer of short tales.” 


ACADEMY. 


“Mr. Harris has written so good a book that one is amazed thatit 
should have failed so wantonly of perfection. Page after page glows with 
masterly invention, tender pathos, excellent wit: attributes belonging 
the magicians of fiction. Its cleverness is often near akin to absolute 
genius: the dexterity of the writer evokes not only surprise, but a rare 
pleasure. Yet this fact st'll mocks one, that lesser books have revealed 2 
more equable, a more unhesitating, management of subject.” 


LONDON: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 
21 Bedford Street, Strand. 
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Now Ready. 
peTTER AND AND BIGGER THAN EVER. 


THE STRAND. MAGAZINE. 


Edited by GEORGE NEWNES. 


CONTENTS FOR JANUARY, 1895. 
120 Pages and about 150 Illustrations. 
Stories and Articles. 

the Diary of a Doctor. ByL.T.Mgapeand 
FORD from © M.D. Second Series. I.—* Creating a Mind.” (This Series 
will prove even more striking than the last, which d so much i and 

u 

from Behind the Speaker’s ‘Chair. ENRY W. tA 
oe of Mr. Lucy's well-known series of 


By Canant Scott. (A Striking ing Tale of Japan.) Illus- 


Warwick Goble 
LR. the ‘Duehess of Albany. MARY SPENCER-WARREN. 
(With Portraits of the. ‘Duchess and her specially taken, together with 
pumerous photographs of Claremout.) 


By J. A. SHEPHERD. (sop, amusingly re-illustrated by 
this wonderful portrayer of animal character. 
‘Bs Mary H. Tennyson, (A 
very amusing story, containing a pleasant satire of the medical faculty.) 
A Vision 0 of Gold. By J. Hott ScHOOLING. (A very original 
— showing the fabulous sum to which the interest on a penny would amount 
course of years, with some astonishing illustrations. 
Visitors at the Gunnel Roek. B 5, Q.” .e beautiful and 
touching Cornish story, in this popular writer 
Hospital Days and Hospital Ways. (A. Thos interesting ac- 
count of a patient in one of the great London Hospitals.) 
Some Curiosities of Modern Photography. W. G. 
a’ 


Geratp. (The most extraordinary series of scient 


telescopic, microscopic, and other p 
rofessional or amateur, should mi ty article, to some 


test authorities of the day, includin of 
Boys, Mr. Child-Bay ey, Mr. Tay’ Jeserich 
and many others have lent their ass: 


istance. 
A Child of of t the Midi. From ‘the ca of ALys ete (A 


and romantic love st 
Portraits ¢ lebrities at Di Nifterent Ages. The late Bish 
of Lord George Hamilos, 


of Colchester, Mr. Comyns Carr, Miss Helen Gladstone, 
The Lord Mayor of London. 

Mate in Six Moves. by Russet Preston. (An exciting 
chess story, relating how the ‘played a game of chess with a madman for 

ie. 


his own | 

Oxford at Home. By Harotp Georce. (With Caricatures by 
Max Beerbohm.) 

Bogey. By W. A. WickHAM. 


Price 6d. Post Free, 9d. 
GEORGE NEWNES, LTD., LONDON, W.C. 


BLACKIE & SON'S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW BOOK OF TRAVEL. 


FROM THE CLYDE TO THE JORDAN: 


Narrative of a oy? Journey. By HuGu CALLAN, M.A. With 30 


Illustrations. Cloth, 6s. 
“Mr Hugh Callan has written a narrative of really interesting travel, in which 
by one who has 


he gives glimpses of Eastern life such as can only be con 
penetrated to the remotest parts.” —Pal/ Mail Gazette. 


THE NATURAL HISTORY OF PLANTS. 


From the German of ANTON KERNER VON MARILAUN. B 
Otiver, M.A., D.Sc, With about 1,000 Original Woodcut ‘shea 
tions and 16 Plates in Colours. To be completed in 16 Monthly Parts 
at 2s. 6d. each net, of which I. to IX. are now ready. 

Also now Half-Vols. I. and II., cloth, ras, each net; and 
Whole Vol. I., cloth, 25s. net. 


BLACKIE’S SCHOOL AND HOME LIBRARY. 
A Selection of the Best and most Interesting Books. Cloth, 1s. 4d. each. 
NEW VOLUMES. 
GOLDSMITH’S THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. 
WHITE’S NATURAL HISTORY OF SELBORNE. 
COMMON WORDS COMMONLY MIS- 


PRONOUNCED. With Hints on Correct Articulation. A useful 
Dictionary for all who wish to Study the Best Speech of To-day. * 
W. RAMSAY-CRAWFORD. Cloth, 2s. 


London: BLACKIE & SON, Limited, Old Bailey. 


PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


CORRECTED IMPRESSIONS : 


ESSAYS ON VICTORIAN WRITERS. 


BY 


GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 
Crown 8&vo, 7s. 6d... 
__Lonpon: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Beprorp Street, W.C. 


BOOKS.—HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 
18 .—Libraries Fitted up, Arranged, and 
and Standard Books, Books, ne New choice 


All the Prayer 
for Presents. Post orders orders promply executed Usual cash discounts. 


HURST & BLAGKETT'S PUBLICATIONS. 


FOUR NEW NOVELS. 
NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


TANDEM, By W. B. Woopcate. Author of 


»” “Ensemble,” “* Boating” (Badminton Library). 2 vols. 


KITTY "HOLDEN. By SERGEANT, 


A BOOTLESS BENE. By M. E. Le Cuerc, 


Author of ‘‘ Mistress Beatrice Cope,” “‘A Rainbow at Night,” &c. 2 vols. 


A MAID OF THE WEST. By Mrs. Grance. 


EDNA LYALL’S NOVELS. 
Each in One Volume, crown 8vo, 6s. 


Donovan. To Right the Wrong. 
A Hardy Norseman. 


A SELECTION OF HURST & BLACKETT'S 


Standard Library of Cheap Editions of Popular Modern Works. 


By the AUTHOR of “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 
John Halifax, Gentleman. Christian's Mistake. 


A Thoughts about A Life. 
Hanna 
A Lire ~y a Life. The Unkind Word. 


Nothing New. A Brave Lad 
Mistress and Maid. Studies — ‘Life. 


The Woman's Kingdom. Young Mrs. Jardine. 


By the AUTHOR of “SAM SLICK” 
Nature and Human Nature. The Old Judge ; or, or, Life ina Colony. 
Wise Saws and Modern iIn- Traits of American Humour. 
stance The Americans at Home. 


3. 
By Dr. GEORGE MACDONALD. 


David Alec Forbes. 
Robert Falconer, 8ir Gibbie. 
By Mrs. 
Adam Graeme. A Rose In June. 
Laird of Noriaw. 
was 
of Irving. a and his 


Lonpon: HURST & BLACKETT, LIMITED, 
13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, W. 


MR. GEORGE GISSING’S NEW NOVEL. 


IN THE YEAR OF JUBILEE 


3 vols. At all the Libraries. 


“Although the life which he describes in his usual 
uncompromising fashion is generally unlovely and 
often hideous, it is full of human interest, and rises 
at times to a genuinely tragic level. . . . The impres- 
siveness of this remarkable book is greatly enhanced 
by the admirable style in which it is written—always 
direct, forcible, and free from mannerism.” 

Atheneum, 


MR. MORLEY ROBERTS’ NEW STORIES. 


RED EARTH. 


1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


**He is blunt to the verge of impudence, and has 
no more care to pick his way among words and 
phrases than the cowboys ani bull-punchers of whom 
he writes. He seems to prefer slang if he can find it 
to his hand, and his English is the freest of the free. 
Yet he gets his impression for all that, and gets it. 
with a foree which sometimes astonishes one. It is a. 
erude, raw atmosphere in which he dwells, and it bites. 
and cuts and leaves its mark.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


LAWRENCE & BULLEN, 


16 HENRIETTA ST., COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 
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The Saturday: Review. 19 January, 1895 


SOME NEW VOLUMES, 
PUBLISHED BY CASSELL & COMPANY. 


G. A. SALA’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
LIFE AND ADVENTURES 


CEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA 


Written by HIMSELF. 


In Two Vols., demy 8vo, cloth, 32s. © 
Ready Jan. 22. 


The New Adventure Story by Mr. Bloundelle-Burton. 


The Hispaniola Plate (1683-1893). 


By JoHN BLOUNDELLE-BuRTON, Author of ‘*The Desert Ship,” 
&e. 6s. 


— — — 


MR. HERBERT emenairs NEW WORK. 
A Free Lance in a Far Land. 


By HERBERT Compton, Author of ‘‘ A King’s Hussar.” 6s, 


MR. MANV ors FENN’S NEW STORY. 
“The Queen's Scarlet:” 


Being the Adventures and Misadver.tures of Sir Richard Frayne, 
By GEORGE MANVILLE FENN. With Eight Full-page Illustrations 
by A. Monier Smith. 5s. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


V. MARMERY. 


THE PROGRESS OF SCIENCE: Its Origin, 


Course, Promoters, and Results. By V. MARMERy, with an Introduction by 
Samvuec Larne, Demy 8vo, (Next week. 


GENERAL SIR C. P. BEAUCHAMP-WALKER, K.C.B. 


DAYS OF A SOLDIER’S LIFE. Written 


during active service in the Crimean, Chinese, Austro-Prussian (66), and 
Franco-German (’7o-'71) Wars. By General Sir C. P. BeaucHAMp-WALKER. 
With Portrait, demy 8vo, 18s, 


COLONEL G. B. MALLESON, C.S.L 


LIFE OF WARREN HASTINGS: First Gover- 


‘*SNAFFLE." 


GUN, RIFLE, AND HOUND, IN EAST AND 


WEST. By “Swarere.” With Illustrations by H. Dixen. D.my 8vo, 14s. 


MARY FRANCES BILLINGTON, 


WOMAN IN INDIA. By Mary Frances 
Bittincron. Dedicated by permission t» H.R.H. the Duche-s of Con- 
naught. With an Introduction by the Makcuioness or DuFFERIN AND 
Ava, C.L, and nu.nerous Illustrations by Herbert Johnson and others. 
Demy 8yo, 145. 


PERROT AND CHIPIEZ. 


THE HISTORY OF ART IN PRIMITIVE 


GREECE (Mycenian). By Georce Perrot and Cuaries Curpiez. With 
$53 Illustrations, 2 vols. imperial &vo, 42s. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW WORK BY REV. DR. WACE. 


CHRISTIANITY AND AGNOSTICIsy 


Reviews of some Recent Attacks on the Christian Faith 

D.D., Principal of King’s College, London ; Pre her of ps Pace Wace, 
Chaplain to the Queen. Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. mS Ena, 'and 

** Dr. Wace defends his position with great acum ith — 
puts his adversaries in the wrong, and with rare dialectical set hich oieg 

“‘An_ important contribution to a subject that is of much more than pass} 
cern, Dr. Wace is powerful in argument, and his learning is wide and noe 

Scots 

ANOTHER “HADJI BABA.” "tT 


BEHIND AN EASTERN VEIL. A Phaip 


Tale of Events occurring in the Experience of a Lady w . 
4 of Ladies of ‘the Upper 
ersia. By C. J. Witts, Author of “In the Land 
“ Persia as it is,” &c. &c. Demy 8vo, gs. and of the Lice aa Sun, 
** An Oriental romance as wonderful and as fascinati ‘Peni 
Tales’ which rivalled the ‘ Arabian Nights’ in our youn meh fe 
“One of the richest pictures that has been given us of Oriental life to-day,” 


“A romance which should create a furore. . . . ."—Daily Chroni: 
«A realistic picture of Persian life and character... 


NOW READY. THIRD EDITION. 


LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF JOHN GLAp. 


WYN JEBB. By his Wipow. With an Introduction b : 
GARD, and Electrogravure Portrait of Mr. Jebb. Seal 
** A better told and more marvellous narrative of a real life was seal 
** Neither Mr. Stevenson nor Mr. Rider H. rd ever conceived more sensational 
situations than those which succeed each other in swift succession. "Samal 
Review. 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


THE DIVERSIONS OF A PRIME MINISTER, 


By Bast. THomson, Author of “ South Sea Yarns.” With a Map, numerous 

Illustrations by J. W. Cawston and others, and reproductions of rare plates 

oom “Early Voyages of XVIIth and XVIIIth Centuries.” Small ‘demy 

VO, 155, 

“ Wittier and more amusing than any save the most exceptionally amusing noyely 
B 


**A man could not read twenty pages of this most diverting book with findin, . 
himse f compelled both to laughter and to knowledge."—Dadty Chronicle. 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


TALK AT A COUNTRY HOUSE. Fact and 


Fiction, By Sir Epwarp Stracney, Bart. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 
“ Full of charm and ease are these talks. . . . A welcome contribution to a dass 
of literature that can never be large, and must needs be choice.” —Saturday Reniew, 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


ASIATIC NEIGHBOURS. By S. S. Tuor- 


burn, Bengal Civil Service; Author of ** Bannd; or, Our Afghan Frontier,” 
“David Leslie: A Story of the Afghan Frontier,” ‘‘ Musalmans and Money- 
Lenders,” &c. With Two Coloured Maps) Demy 8vo, ros. 6d. net. 

“ Deserves the attention of those who take an interest in the Indian problems of 
the first magnitude, because it points to certain dangers which ought not to be over- 
looked." — Times. 

“A thoroughly useful and highly interesting work. . . . May be perused with 
enjoyment and profit by the specialist and the general reader.”—Home News, 


SECOND EDITION. NOW READY. 


WHO WAS LOST AND IS FOUND. By 


Mrs. OtirHant. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
** A strong and subtle piece of work, conceived and executed with equal skill.” 
Observer. 


NEW ONE-VOLUME NOVEL. 


THE VIKING PATH: A Tale of the White 


Christ. By J. J. Harpane Burcess, Author of “ Rasmie’s Biiddie,” “ She. 
land Sketches,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“ Very skilfully has the author of this charming volume woven his tale. . . . From 
first to last a most dramatic and vigoro 1s story.” —Lwerpodl Mercury. 
“ Another thrilling romance of the ravaging Northmen.”—7 


BY THE LATE PROF. MINTO. 


THE LITERATURE OF THE GEORGIAN 


ERA. By the late Minto, M A., LL.D., Professor of English 
Literature and Logic in the University of Aberdeen. Edited, with a Biograph- 
cal Introduction, by Professor Kntcut, St. Andrews, Post &vo, 6s. 
“* Marked by that thoroughness, that intimate acquaintance with his subject thot 
almirable method and gift of lucid expusition which characterised all his liverary 
work.”"—Pall Mall Budget. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. . 


No. 951. JANUARY 1895. 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS: 


ALBERT D, VANDAM. 


THE MYSTERY OF THE PATRICIAN CLUB. 


‘By Apert D. Vanoau. A New Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. j 
[Next week, 


J. E. MUDDOCK. | 


THE STAR OF FORTUNE: a Story of the 


Indian Mutiny. By J. E. Muppock,. A New Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
(Next week. | 


© Lonpon : CHAPMAN &-HALL, 
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THE CLOSED CABINET—REMINISCENCES OF JAMES ANTHONY 
FROUDE. II. By Joun Sxetron, C.B., LL.D,— WHIST—A 
FOREIGNER. Chaps. V.-IX. By E. Gerarp—MY 


ESCAPE FROM 
MULAI BUSHTA. By Wacter B. Harris—NATURE'S TRAINING 
SCHOOL. By Son oF THE Marsnes”’ = “GLEANINGS” OF 
JACKSON PRATT. By Lord Ippestxich — KNOWN AND UN- 
KNOWN. By Steenen Gwynn—A MESSAGE FROM THE RIVER 
By R. C. D.—THE BATILE OF PING YANG: How the News ¥® 
told at Drogen Valley. October 1894 By E. A. Irnvixnc—THE CHURCH 
IN WALES—THE LOOKER-ON. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, © 
EDINBURGH & LONDON, 
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The , Saturday, Review: 


THE RALSTONS. By F. Marion Crawrorp. 
2vols., globe 8vo, 12s. 


HE MELANCHOLY OF STEPHEN 


LARD. By GARNET SmiTH. Crown 7s. 6d. . 


pRO-TALES OF IRELAND. Collected by 


JEREMIAH CurTIN. Extra crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


s/MMER STUDIES OF BIRDS AND BOOKS. 


By W. WARDE FowLer. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
TIMES.—* Readers of Mr. Warde Fowler’s delightful ‘ Year with the Birds ’ do 
ved to be told what a dainty feast he has provided for them in his new volume. 


‘ a came will be treasured by ali lovets of birds and their haunts.” 


MILTON. By Mark Pattison.—GOLDSMITH. 
By WILLIAM BLAcK.—COWPER. By Gotpwin Smit, Crown 


Byo, 3s. 6d. 
“ aeish Men of Letters” — in Macmillan’s Three-and-Sixpenny 


REEK STUDIES. A Series of Essays. By 
WALTER PATER, late Fellow of Brasenose Colle Colees. for the 
Press by CHARLES L. SHADWELL, Fellow of Griel C , Oxford. 
Extra crown 8vo, ros. 6d. 

—" Hi ition i Titerature as a scholar of rare 

ne judgane al those whose opinion is best worth having by the republication of 

es irable essays. 


RISTOTLE’S THEORY OF POETRY AND 


FINE ART. With a Critical Text and Translation of the ‘‘ Poetics.” 
S. H. ButcHer, Litt.D., LL.D., Professor of Greek in the 

Caiversity of Edinburgh; formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 

bridge, and University College, Oxford. 8vo, ros. net. 

TIMES.—‘ There is no need to tell those who are acquainted with Professor 

Butcher's high reputation that his work is thoroughly well done.” 


HE POLITICS OF ARISTOTLE. A Revised 


Text, with Introduction, Analysis, and, Commentary. By FRANZ 
Susemint., Professor in Greifswald, and R. D. Hicks, 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Books 1.—V. 8vo, 18s. net. 


LAW IN A FREE STATE. By Worps- 
WORTH DONISTHORPE, Barrister-at-Law, Author of ‘‘ Individualism a 
System of Politics,” &c. Crown 8vo, §s. net. 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.— He brings to bear on the theories of political 
economy an amount of wit practical common sense, lively illustration, and 
thorough-going logical analysis sufficient to impart life to the dryest of dry bones.” 


HE PLANET EARTH: an Astronomical 
Introduction to Geography. By RICHARD A, GREGORY, F.R.A.S. 
Globe 8vo, 2s. 

SATURDAY REVIEW .—“ Altogether we have a very able, interesting, and 

educationally most valuable addition to popular scientific literature iv this un- 
pretending little book.” 


HARVARD COLLEGE BY AN OXONIAN. 


By GeorGE BIRKBECK HILL, D.C.L., Honorary Fellow of Pembroke 
College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, gs. 
LEEDS MERCURY .—“ In certain directions, bo:h Oxford and C. i 
might take with advantage some of the hints which are given, but never obt 
in these graphic pages.” 


A HANDY-BOOK OF THE LABOUR 


' LAWS: being a Popular Guide to the Employers and Workmen Act, 
1875, Trade Union Acts, 1871, 1876, and 1893, &c. With Introductions, 
Notes, and the Authorized Rules and Forms for the use of workmen. 
By Georce HowéLL, F.S.S.,M.P. Third Edition. Revised. Crowa 
8vo, 33. 61. net. 

WESTMINSTER GAZ ETTE,.—* Contains a good deal of new matter, and is 

aa exceedingly useful book.” 


CLASSICAL SERIES.—RECENT VOLUMES. 


Feap. 8vo. 
THE ALCESTIS OF EURIPIDES. Edited, 


with Introduction and Notes, by MoRTIMER LAMSON EARLE, D.Ph., 
Instructor in Greek at Barnard College, New York. 3s. 64. 
CAMBRIDGE REVIEW.—“ He sets forth more clearly the peculiar character 
ta Beripidean play than we remember to have seen done in any school or 
university text- 


PLUTARCH’S LIFE OF PERICLES. With 


an Introduction, Notes, and Indices. By Rev. H. A. HOLDEN, M.A., 
LL.D. Cambridge, Hon. D.Litt. Dublin, formerly Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 4s. 6d, 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.— Affords the beginner all reasonable helps 
but only mature students can fully appreciate its scholarly merits and the immense 
pains that have been bestowed upon it.” 


C(ICERO’S PRO MURENA. Edited, with 


Introduction and Notes, by J. H. Freese, M.A., formerly Fellow of 
a John’s College, Cambridge. 2s. 6d. 

OOLMASTER.—“ Mc. Freese's edition isa thoroughly good and practical 
oe, Containing a capital introduction, and about seventy-five pages of notes dealing 
oroughly with the many difficulties which beset the student in working through a 
sadject —- the mist of ages has throwa a deep (though not irremovable) 

rity.” 


THE ZNEID OF VIRGIL, BOOKS I.—VI. 


Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by T. Ei PAGE; M.A:, formerly 
Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge, Assistarle Master at Charter- 


EDUCATIONAL n the Cla i 
which all students and teachers of Virgil wi So 
Sashow, the notes appear admirably sound, lucid and sufficient.” 


MACMILLAN AND CO., LONDON. 


ellow of |. 


MESSBS. .LONGMANS. & 60'S. LIST, 


CONTINUATION OF MR. GARDINER'’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


HISTORY OF THE COMMONWEALTH 


AND PROTECTORATE, 1 1660. By Samuget Rawson GARDINER, 
M.A., Hon. LL.D. Edinburgh, Fellow of Merton College, Honorary Student 
of Christ Church, &c. Vol. I. 1649-1651. 8vo, 21s. 
“It iss Mr. Gardiner’s. transcendent merit to have ed out by hi 
narrative the last possibility of dispute on’ the vex bape of 
ambition. . . . Mr. Gardiner is unswerving in his fidelity to his task, and we pause 
in admiration v the unrelaxing purpose, the clear-sighted method, and the triumphant 


NEW VOLUME OF THE VERNEY MEMOIRS. 

' MEMOIRS OF THE VERNEY FAMILY 
DURING THE COMMONWEALTH, 1650-1660. Compiled from the 
Letters and Illustrated by the Portraits at Claydon House. By MARGARET 
M. Verney. With 10 Portraits, &c., 8vo, 215. 

third volume of the ‘'V: Memoirs’ i i 
light which it “ious social Tile, habits, a of Eby “count 
gentry in the seventeenth century."—Standard. 

NEW EDITION OF SIR GEORGE CHESNEY’'S “INDIAN POLITY.” 
INDIAN POLITY: A View of the System 

of Administration in India, _By General Sir Georce Cuesney, K.C.B,,M.P., 
Colonel Commandant Royal Engineers. | With Map showing all the Rania. 
trative Divisions of British India. Third Edition, 8vo, 21s. 

* The book is indispensable for any one who wishes to form a clear and accurate 
conception of the way in which our great dependency is + +» The author 
writes, with the authority of long practical experience, in highly responsible 
posts,” — 7imes, 
RHODESIA OF TO-DAY: A Description 

of the Present Condition and the Prospects of Matabeleland and Mashonaland. 
By E. F. Knicut, Author of *‘ Where Three i Meet,” &c.; recently 
ey for the 7imes in the British South Africa Company's Territory. 
Cr. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

THE> PHYSIOLOGY OF PLANTS. 
A Popular Treatise for the Use of Gardeners, or for Students of Horticulture 
ard of Agriculture. By Dr. Paut Soraver, Director of the E imental 
Station at the Royal Pomol ical Institute in Proskau (Silesia). Translated 


by F. E. Wess, B.Sc., F.L.S., Professor of Botany at the Owens College, 
Manchester. With 33 Tilustrations. 8vo, gs. net. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING. _ For 


Electric Light Artisans and Students. Embracing those Branches Prescribeil 
in the Syllabus issued by the City and Guilds “Technical Institute. By 
W. Swinco and A. Brooker. With 346 Illustrations. New and Revised 
Edition, Crown 8vo, 12s. 


LIFE OF LUTHER. By Jutivus Kostuin. 
With Illustrations from Authentic Sources. Translated from the German. 
Second and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


A MODERN PRIESTESS OF ISIS 


Madame BLAVATSKY). Abridged and Translated on the Behalf of the 
iety for hical Research from the Russian of Vsevotrop SerGcykEvich 
Sorovyorr. By Water Lear, Litt.D. With Appendices. Crown 8vo, 68. 


STUDIES IN THE CHRISTIAN CHA- 


RACTER: Sermons. With an Introductory Essay. By Francis Pacrr, 
D.D., Dean of Christ Church, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d, 


THIRTY-FOURTH THOUSAND, PRICE SIX SHILLINGS. 


A GENTLEMAN OF FRANCE. 
BY STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 


MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—“ One of the best novels of adventure 
which has a for years.” A 

LEEDS MERCUR Y.—“ One of the most brilliant historical romances which 
we have read for many a day.” : 

PALL MALL GAZE&ETTE.—“ This is, in fact, quite the best historical 
romance that has appeared for some years.” 

SCOTSMAN.—* This is really a great book. ... It is much more than a 
ver story of adventure. It is a very fine work of literary art.” 

SPECTATOR.— In many respects this book is so noteworthy that it places 
Mr. Weyman at one stride in the front rank of living novelists.” 

ATHENA UM.—* The book is not only good literature; it is a ‘rattling good 
pase! 4% instinct with the spirit of true adventure and stirring emotion. Of love and 


, intrigue and fighting, there is plenty.” 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 371. 
I. 


TWELVE YEARS OF IN- VI. THE COMMONWEALTH 


DIAN GOVERNMENT. AND PROTECTORATE. 


Il. MR, MEREDITH'S VII. ERASMUS, BY THE LATE 
NOVELS. PROFESSOR FROUDE. 

Ill. NAVY RECORDS OF THE VIII EARLY CHRISTIAN 
ARMADA. MONUMENTS 


IV. MODERN MAGIC. 
Vv. THE HISTORY OF THE 
CABINET. 


THE ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


Edited by S.R. GARDINER, M.A., LL.D.,and REGINALD 
L. POOLE, M.A., Ph.D. 


po Number 37, JANUARY 1895. Royal 8vo, price ss. 
icles. 
THE EARLY HISTORY OF SYRIA AND ASIA MINOR. By 
Joun E. Gitmore. ; 
——? EARL OF LANCASTER. By Watrer E. Ruongs, 
arr I, 
TROUBLES IN A CITY PARISH UNDER THE PROTEC- 
TORATE. By the Rev. J. A. Dopp. 
DISPUTED PASSAGES OF THE CAMPAIGN OF 181s. By his 
Honour Judge Wittiam O’Connor- Morris. 


2. Notes and Documents. 5. Periodical Notice. 
_ 3: Reviews of Books. 6. List of Recent Historical 


1X. A COUNTERFEIT REVO. 
LUTION. 


> 


Lonpon: LONGMANS GREEN, & co. 
New York: 15 East 16th Street. 
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The Saturday Review. 19 January, 1895. 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER CO., LIMITED. 


NEW PART. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICA: A Magazine of Bibliography. With Illustrations. In Twelve Quarterly 


Parts. Subseription per annum (Four Parts), 308. net; per Part, ros. net. 
Part IV. contains Articles by Micnpe Trompson, Austin Donson, A. J. J. C, Witttam More, W. MAcRaAY, 
and Sipney Lee on Enghsh I ted M ripts, The Bibliotheca Meadiana, The Initial Blocks of some Italian l’rinters, The Sforza Rook 


of Hours, The Artistic Qualities of the Woodeut Books of Ulm and Augsburg in the Fifteenth Century, Dedications to Englishmen by Foreign 
Authors and Editors, and An Elizabethan Bookseller. 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE PULPIT COMMENTARY, 


ST. MATTHEW. Exposition, by Rev. A. L. Wuiutiams. Homiletics, by Various 
Authors Two vols. super-royal 8vo, 21s. each. 
** The homiletical portion of the Commentary will be found to be very full and suggestive." —CAristian World, 22 Nov., 1894. 


** The exposition is remarkably full and comprehensive. . . . No discreet user could consult it without immediate and ample profit." 
Xecord, 23 Nov., 1894. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF ENGLISH HISTORY. By Samvet R. Garpiner 
and J. BASS MULLINGER. Third and Enlarged Edition, Large crown &vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


‘*A new edition of the highly useful ‘ Introduction to the Study of English History.’ ‘The book has been brought up to date.” 
Atheneum, 10 Nov., 1894. 


GUSTAVUS THE THIRD AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES, 1746-1792. An Overlooked 
Chapter of Eighteenth Century History. By NISBET BAIN. Two vols. 8vo, 21s. net. [At all Libraries. 
** Mr. Bain succeeds in showing that Gustavus III. was in reality a ‘shining sort of man,’ whose ‘history is by no means devoid of general interest 
mor wanting in dramatic incident." — /imes, y Nov., 1894. 


HISTORY OF S. FRANCIS OF ASSISI. By the Abbé Le Mownirr. Translated by a 
Franciscan Tertiary. With Preface by Cardinal VAUGHAN. 8vo, tos. 
‘It is strictly hagiological in the sense that accepts implicitly nearly all the legends and marvels with which the contemporary records abound. 
++ + The work is full of the interest which attaches to the engaging personality of the saint, and it strives not unskiliully to place that personality in due 
relation to the spirit of the age in which he lived."--7imes, 2 Nov., 1894. 


LIFE OF THE VERY REV. THOMAS N. BURKE, 0.P. By W. J. Fivz-Parrick, F.S.A. 


Revised and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
‘*The book is a really good, interesting one ; and will encourage those who have direct purposes of high duty to carry out in spite of much 
‘suffering and trials,"—Nationa/ Observer, 29 Dec., 1894. 


THE GREAT PROBLEM OF SUBSTANCE AND ITS ATTRIBUTES: Involving the Rela- 


tionship and Laws of Matter and of Mind as the Phenomena of the World, derived from the Absolute. Crown 8vo. 


THE JEWISH METHOD OF SLAUGHTER, compared © RECENT VERSE. 


with other methods.from the Humanitarian, Hygienic, and Economic Points 
of View. By J. A. Demno, M.D. Translated fron the German, with the 


Author's amendments. 8vo, 2s. 61. net. 
POETS ON POETS. By Mrs. RicHarp STrRAcHEY. 
TEN WEEKS IN EGYPT AND PALESTINE. By | Elzevir 8vo, printed on hand-made paper at the Chiswick Press. Parchinent 


CATHERINE JANEWAY. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5s. | or cloth, 6s.; vellum, 7s. 6d. Parchment Library. 
wos , . er “The anthology which Mrs. Strachey has made out of what poets have said about 
“* This is a lady's account of her experiences as a traveller, under Mr. Cook's care, ey 
‘to the First Cataract and back, then by Jaffa to Jerusalem and back, the usual 
excursions being made from the City. The narrative is unpretendingly written, k dh » th subject of and ride 
and makes no claim to be more than a recora of what the authoress did and saw. Review 
ad 


As such it may be useful to intenaing travel ers along familiar routes, and some of 
the illustrations from photographs are exccllent.""—Literary World, 7 Dec , 1894. 

THE KING’S LAST VIGIL AND OTHER POEMS. By 

BY ORDER OF THE SUN TO CHILE. By J. 5. Lavy Lixpsay, Author of ‘Lyrics and other Poems.” Elzevir 8vo, printed 

AvBERTIN. With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 5s. on hand-made paper, 5s. Zlsevir Series. 

“Mr, Aubertin went and saw, not as an astronomer, but as a layman. With “Lady Lindsay has generous sympathies, graceful fancy, skill and variety of 

Professor Schaeberle and others he enjoyed a magnificent spectacle, of which he versification, a wide reach of thought, and a broad range of theme. . “° Among 

gives a striking and unconventional account.”—Saturday Review, 2 Nov., 1894. contemporary singers, Lady Lindsay should take no undistinguished rank.”— Times. 

eberrpetsae EVADNE, AND OTHER POEMS. A Handful of Verse, 

Original and Translated. By Freperic WaLTER Futter. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


RECENT FICTION. “‘A writer not unskilful, though sometimes a little rugged, in his rendering of 


classical themes and sundry more modern strains, including selections from the Hun- 


THE MILL ON THE USK: A Welsh Tale. By Mrs. | garian poet Petoli."—Zimes, 27 Dec., 1894. 


ArTuur TrRanerne. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
** «The Mill on the Usk’ contains all the elements of a good story, worked together THE TRIUMPH OF LOVE. Poems. By WILLIAM 


very simply and unpret-ntiously. Most of the incidents are sad enough ; one, Turpervitte. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

which is particularly tragic, gives current to the story, and brings out many pleasing “ . " bte i ssages i Z 

characteristics, and illustrates the manners and customs of the dwellers in rural Sees 

—_— bade of f wh a age laid in ‘one of the loveliest valleys in South London on Sunday.’ In his irregular unrhymed metres, such as in ‘Sunset and 
ales.’”"—Liverpool Daily Post, 1 Jan., 1895. | Death,’ the writer is often particularly good."—Publishers' Circular, x Dec., 1894. 


CANDIDUCCIA: Scenes from Roman Life. By the | HERMAN; or, A Sister's Sacrifice. A Tragedy, in 
* Marcnesa Author ef Under Pressure.” 2 vols., crown 8vo, Vour Acts. By Cartes ANTHON. Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
12s, net. 


“In every respect a marked advance, in both manner and innate interest, upon 
* Under Pressure.’ I can vouch for the fidelity of the Marchesa Theodoli’s local and 
individual sketches." — Academy, 20 Dec., 1394. 


A FARM IN FAIRYLAND. With Ilwstrations. By 


Laurence Housman. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


** The bock, on the whole, is far more readable than the majority of published 
plays of its kind, and will please any thoughtful and studious reader who takes 
it up." —Scotsman, 4 Dec., 1294. 


POEMS AND SONNETS. By Joun Swanwick DRENNAN. 
Crown 8vo, 38. 6d. 

| “*A posthumous volume, published by the writer's children, containing ver es 
‘ 


“* We have seldom read stories which have afforded us more pl than the first | human and reflective, not without merit and melody.”—7imes, 27 Dec., 1894. 
oo this book, They are written with strong poetical feeling: and show much 
ively fancy—or we might say imaginati a warm love of birds, beasts, and 
Gowen this thoy 04 STARLIGHT SONGS, By Evetyn Cr. 8vo. 
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